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interview. Other sections elaborate on the “career guidance'* theme, 
and present adoptable practices as well as an Instrument for rating a 
career guidance program- Included In the issue are also comments on 
the white House Conferences (by some who attended) and implications 
for counselors, how counselors view their image, and a number of 
departments which attempt to bring a variety of information to the 
counselor in terms which are both readable and practical- (CJ) 
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Impact is the resul of an aroused counseling community. It evolved 
because: counselors are concerned about the kind of school students are 
receiving and are searching for ways to enhance the relevancy and utility 
of schooling; counselors find most research articles abstract and irrele- 
vant and desire to put research into practical, action terms; counselors 
want to learn more than they currently know about successful innovations 
and exemplary programs so they can experiment with them in their own 
programs ; and counselors are concerned about the distorted public image 
of counselors and are anxious to develop ways to communicate their role 
more effectively. Impact, in short, came about because counselors around 
the country were saying: We could improve guidance services if only we 
could manage to bring together the best of our ideas and experiences and 
from them develop new and impactful responses to student needs. 

Impact is designed to integrate — to bring together the ideas, experi- 
ences, and research findings which can make a difference in counselor 
behavior and, in turn, counselor im,pact on students and the community. 
Using all emerging knowledge tools— national information systems, re- 
search and development centers, assessment and evaluation programs, 
and counselor surveying and feedback devices- we believe that we can 
increase the resources and procedures available to counselors to help 
them cope with the mounting range of problems that confront them daily. 
Impact is not likely to solve any problems for counselors, but it will pro- 
vide considerable aid for counselor in developing their own solutions. 

Impact aspires to be involved. By that we are saying that we don’t want 
to go it alone. Counselor impact can be improved by strengthening our 
national, state, and local professional associations, by increasing the 
awareness of quality counseling publications; and by keeping counselors 
informed of what others are doing and what they, themselves, can do. 
Hopefully, Impact will have merit in and of itself. But if it is to live up to 
its name, it requires that we all observe excellence wherever it exists and 
lead Lc a renaissance in guidance and counseling through the sharing of 
our own expertise. 

One thing more. Impact is for people who believe that the individual can 
make c difference, that one counselor through his insight and behavior can 
make ripples that affect people throughout the environment. The counselor 
who is determined to make a difference is the counselor with whom we 
wish to communicate, for we feel that a few such counselors around the 
country can really make a significant difference. 

Now we realize that this is a highly ambitious goal for a new publication. 
But then we have an advantage over many other publications. We aren’t 
going to do for you, rather we will do with you. All of us who care! So look 
us over and see if you want to join with us. If you do, share with us what 
it is that has importance and meaning to you as a counselor. We’ll see 
that others learn from you as much as you will learn from them. If you 
decide not to join with us, please lei us know why. We ought to be able 
to learn as much from our failures as from our successes. 
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October, November and December will 
see many conventions of note and im- 
port for Impact readers. , . . The Amer- 
ican Association of School Personnel 
Administrators will be meeting October 
18-23 in New Orleans, Louisiana, while 
Minneapolis, Minnesota will be the site 
of the Minnesota Vocational Assoela 
tlon's convention, October 21-22, ■ The 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation has announced the locations of 
its regional conferences for branch lead- 
ers, which all members are encouraged 
to attend. The Southern Region Confer- 
ence will b held October 21-23 at the 
Howell House in Atlanta, Georgia, More 
information can be obtained from John 
Seymour, Chairman, University of Ala- 
bama, P.O. Boa 543, University, Ala- 
bama, Contact Evelyn Thompson, Del 
City High School, 1900 Sunnylane, Del 
City, Oklahoma for information about 
the Mid-West Region Conference to be 
held in Oklahoma City, ■ The National 
Association of Pupil Personnel Admin- 
istrators will he meeting October 26-27 
(not October 27-29, as originally plan- 
ned) in Seattle, Washington, Pre-con- 
vention workshops will be held on Octo- 
ber 25, The theme of the conference will 
be: Interaction between Pupil Person- 
nel Services and the Community, George 
Me -Clary is the program chairman: 
James Becker is coordinating the local 
arrangements. ■ The North Atlantic As- 
sociation for Counselor Education and 
Supervision (ACES) will meet October 
30-November 2 at the Gideon Putnam 
Hotel in Saratoga Springs, New York 
(President/Chairman James W, Moore, 
Bureau of Guidance, New York State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, New 
York 12204), ■ On November 10-12 the 
National Council for Measurement in 
Education will co-sponsor sessions at 
the Northeastern Educational Research 
and Educational Research Association 
meetings at Grossinger's in Liberty, 
New York, s Taking place at the same 
time— November 10-12 — will be the 
Southern College Personnel Association 
meeting at St. Petersburg, Florida. 
North Central ACES will hold their con- 
vention November 11-12 at the Pick- 
Congress Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, 
“Accountability — a Necessity’’ is the 
theme of the convention, whose chairman 
is Dr, Gordon Boling, Department of 
Educational Psychology, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota, 
■ On November 15=19 ITED-ACT Area 
Test Interpretation Workshops will be 
held in South Dakota. Contact the De- 



partment of Public Instruction, Division 
of Pupil Personnel Services for addi- 
tional information, ■ APGA’s Western 
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Region Conference will be held Novem- 
ber 19-20 at Portland, Oregon, The chair- 
man is Tenison Haley, Southwestern 
Community College, Coss Bay, Oregon, 

■ Western ACES will be meeting at the 
Safari Hotel in Scottsdale, Arizona, No- 
vember 22-23. The program will include 
presentations with discussions of: 
“ACES: Where It’s At,’’ “The Counselor 
as Staff Development Specialist," ac- 
countability in guidance and in career 
guidance, and a report on the National 
Pupil Personnel Services Project. Parti- 
cipants include Dr, William L, Cash, Jr., 
ACES President; Dr, George Gazda, 
University of Georgia; Dr. Bruce Low 
gry; and Kay Rogers, President-elect, 
CPGA; respectively. Dr. Robert Hine- 
mann and Dr, Les Snyder of Arizona 
State are co-chairmen, ■ November 28 
will be the opening of the White House 
Conference on Aging in Washington, D.C, 
The Conference will be working to draft 
a national policy on aging, m The 
meeting of the National Association for 
Mental Health has been changed from 
November 15-20 to December 1-4. Head- 
quarters will be the Statler Hilton in 
Dallas, Texas. The convention theme will 
be: Mental Health Service for the Dis- 
advantaged. An issue which should re- 
ceive much review and discussion is 
mental health coverage in national 
health insurance. The convention chair- 
man is Robert Andreen, National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, 1800 N, Kent 
St,, Rosslyn, Va, M The Portland Hilton 
in Portland, Oregon will be headquar 
ters for the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention December 3-12, The 
theme of this year's convention will be: 
Human Potential Development, The co- 
ordinating chairman of the Guidance 
Division is Dr, John Ferguson, Depart- 
ment of Counseling and Personnel Ser- 
vices, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 65201, ■ Phi Delta Kappa 
will be holding their biennial meeting 
November 27-28 at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. An issue which 
>.$ expected to be heavily debated in- 
volves the admittance of women to this 
all-male educational fraternity. ■ The 
76th annual meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools will 
be held November 28 December 1 in 
Miami Beach, Florida, Obtain registra- 
tion materials and information from: 
SACS, 790 Peachtree St,, N,E„ Fifth 
Floor, Atlanta, Georgia 30308. a 

Locations have been set for future 
A PGA Conventions; 1972 — Chicago, Illi- 
nois (Theme: Involved for Human De- 
velopment); 1973 — San Diego, Califor- 
nia; and 1974 — New Orleans, Louisiana. 

■ 
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A Minority Awareness (Curriculum) 
Workshop will be held November 7-12 in 
Phoenix, Arizona, The sponsoring in 
stitution will be Maricopa Technical 
College* P.O, Box 13349* Phoenix, Ari= 
zona (602/252=6661, Ext, 303), Lionel 
Martinez* the Associate Dean of Instruc- 
tion, is the coordinator. The central ob- 
jective of this workshop is 4 ‘to enhance 
institutional capability to more ade= 
quately accommodate the changing and 
diverse needs of the growing minority 
student population/ 4 This workshop is 
sponsored in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. ■ 

National Vocational Guidance Week 
will be observed October 24-30 The 
theme for this sixth annual observance 
will be "Turn On , . . Tune In . . . Your 
Future/ 4 ■ 

President Nixon lias proclaimed No- 
vember 8-14 Youth Appreciation Week, ■ 

A new edition of the Catalog of Fed- 
eral Domestic Assistance is available. 
This is a comprehensive summary of 
federal domestic programs of support 
for research* training and service proj- 
ects, Information on the purpose of the 
prog^am, eligibility, where to apply, 
and where to get further information is 
given, ■ 

CEEB has announced that as of Octo- 
ber 1 the National Merit Scholarship 
Qualifying Test (NITSQT) will be re- 
placed by the Preliminary Scholastic 
Qualifying Test (PSAT) and will he 
called P5AT/NMSQT. The cost will be 
$2,50 and the current PSAT format will 
continue to be used. This “merger 44 
will reduce multiple testing for approxi- 
mately 750*000 students, a 

A program designed to hasten the m 
try of Blacks, Puerto Ricans, American 
Indians, Mexican Americans and Cubans 
into managerial positions in public and 
private non-profit organizations lias 
been established by a consortium of 
five universities. For further informa- 
tion write to: Dr, Sterling H, Schoen, 
Director, Consortium l or Graduate Study 
in Management, 101 N, Skinher Blvd*, 
Box 1132, St, Louis, Missouri 63130, ■ 

APGA’s Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal will have five special issues for its 
1971 72 year. In October* the guest editor 
for “Spanish and American Indian Dis- 
advantaged” will be Dr, Uvaldo Pala- 
mares of the Human Development 
Training Institute, “Legal and Ethical 
Concerns in Counseling and Personnel 
Services” will be the special issue in 
December, Dr. Joseph Impellateri and 
Dr. Thomas Long will be guest editors. 
Individual copies of special issues cost 
$2.50 each. We will report on the other 
three special issues in our next issue, II 



. . . On July 21, 1971, the head of the 
Veteran’s Administration, Donald E. 
Johnson, announced that the estimated 
4.5 percent figure for heroin addiction 
among Viet Nam veterans is accurate. 
He also indicated that the same figure is 
relevant for American troops stationed 
in Europe . . , 



, , . On January 1, 1972, 18=, 19= and 20= 
year-olds in Michigan will be able to 
purchase alcoholic beverages. This is 
expected to have several effects includ- 
ing the following : (1) bar owners, spec i- 
fieally those in college towns are going 
to make a Jot of money, (2) the social 
life of those in this age group will shift 
from drive-in restaurants to bars, and 
(3) young people from neighboring states 
with a 21 year-old drinking age will drive 
to Michigan on Friday and Saturday 
nights to visit bars and taverns , , . 



. , . Volume III of the Youth In Transi- 
tion series deals with the causes and 
effects of dropping out of high school. 
Educational attainment is treated as a 
continuum; dropouts are at one end 
of the scale, college entrants are at the 
other end, and in the middle are high 
school graduates who do not go on to 
further education. 

Family characteristics such as socio- 
economic level and number of siblings; 
academic skills as reflected in reading 
and vocabulary tests; past academic 
skills as reflected in reading and 
vocabulary tests; past academic per- 
formance and self-concepts of school 
ability; and a variety of other dimen- 
sions such as self-esteem, occupational 
aspirations, and delinquent behavior 
were found to be predictors of educa- 
tional attainment. 

While a number of personality differ- 
ences showed some predictive relation- 
ship to dropping out and college en- 
trance, there is virtually no evidence 
that these dimensions change systema- 
tically as a result of dropping out. Un- 
employment rates were somewhat high- 
er among dropouts, but employed drop- 
outs earned as much as high school 
graduates, and were equal to graduates 
in job satisfaction* 

Most dropouts said they made a mis- 
take in leaving school, but ironically the 
research findings did not support that 
conclusion. On the contrary, they found 
that dropping out is a symptom of 
problems and limitations, rather than a 
major cause. (Order from: Publications 
Division, Institute for Social Research, 
Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106) 



In so doing, it echoes the urgings of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission’s Guidelines , of responsible 
test publishers, and of the measurement 
and industrial psychology textbooks 
which preceded by many years the 
creation of the EEOC. This aspect of the 
opinion is of critical importance to test 
users in industry. It is a reminder that 
an employer using a test yielding scores 
genuinely unrelated to the learning or 
performance of the job is disregarding 
the will of the community as well as 
contravening his own interests and 
needs . . , 



, . . The University of Nebraska in Lin- 
coln has inaugurated a program in 
Homophile Studies under the direction 
of Louis Crompton. It is an interdisci 
plinary venture designed to see the 
homosexual as a functioning member 
of a minority group in American So= 
ciety. Concern is for the people- 
clergy, clinicians, counselors, etc. who 
have to counsel homosexuals but are 
ignorant of their problems, even if they 
are sympathetic. The course has come 
under political attack as ’‘the univer- 
sity’s course in homosexuality” , . , 



, . . and on the lighter side , , . The 
demand for Chastity Belts has been 
growing according to the London manu- 
facturer who has been making replicas 
of those made in the Middle Ages for 
the last three years. Recently the sales 
tax on the item was eliminated when the 
government classified the belts as safety 
devices, Two keys are sold with each 
belt and although some are used as 
ornaments or for locking car steering 
wheels, the manufacturers insist that 
some inquiries have been “very ser 1 
ous,“ 



, , , The students of Romeoviile and 
Bolinghook, Illinois, go to school all 
year round. Crowded schools and in- 
creasing population led the school dis- 
trict to initiate the program, A 4545 
Plan is used so students are home 15 
days after every 45 days of school, Life 
styles have been changed by the pro- 
gram and special programs based on a 
traditional school calendar have had to 
he cancelled or revised. However, feel- 
ing is quite positive, and the school 
superintendent has stated that even if 
the financial picture should change he 
would still stay with the 45 15 Plan . , . 



. . . A National Women’s Political Cau- 
cus was organized in July with the ob- 
jective of putting more women in posi- 
tions of political power, A recurring 
theme at the initial meeting was that 
with more women wielding political 
power America would have more “hu- 
manitarian” policies , , , 



. . , Behavior Today (July 5, 1971), an- 
nounced that an experimental school for 
dropouts— the Metropolitan Learning 
Center in Dallas— which started with 
eight s udents ended the year with 200. 
The program has proved so successful 
that a second school will be opened in 
the fall by the Dallas Independent 
School District , , , 



. , . On March 8 1971, the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. revised the September, 
1968, decision of the U.S, District Court 
in North Carolina in Griggs vs . Duke 
Power Company, The decision directs 
that the defendant no longer be re- 
quired to pass a standardized general 
intelligence test as a condition of em- 
ployment under specified conditions. It 
further underlines the essential impor- 
tance of test validation research, 



. , . The international trend towards 
greater legal and social freedom for 
youth was reinforced by doctors at the 
annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association who agreed that teenage 
girls who take the Pill should be ah 
lowed to keep this secret from their 
parents. Parents should be told only if 
their daughters give permission , . . 



, , , C, W, Post College (a suburban 
New York College) will initiate a week- 
end college in October, The new pro- 
gram will have three sections: (1) two 
full weekends of intensive study divided 
by four weeks of independent study, (2) 
six days of intensive instruction over six 
Saturdays* and (3) six days of intern 
sive instruction over six Sundays, 
Thirty-six courses will be offered this 
fall and each credit hour will cost the 
same as for regular courses. At present 
negotiations are underway with major 
credit card companies to enable stu- 
dents to charge tuition and related 
costs , * . 
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Recent months have witnessed a national resurgance of in- 
terest in career guidance and a call by public and profession- 
al groups for improved career guidance services , Prominent 
among voices calling for a new emphasis is Dr. Eli Ginzberg 
whose new book , Career Guidance, is the culmination of a 
three year project . Impact interviewed him to learn first hand 
of his views , 
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IMPACT; Would you describe for us the conditions 
that led you to write your book, Career Guidance? 

GINZBERG: I direct the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project at Columbia Universff % which 
recently had its 32nd birthday. For the past three 
decades we have been engaged in studies of work, 
and in the late 1960’s we were heavily involved in 
studies of specialized groups including educated 
women. We also have had an ongoing concern with 
blacks and other minority groups. 

The studies of educated women were subsidized 
by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. When we com- 
pleted the two books, called Life Styles of Edu- 
cated Women and Educated American Women— 
Self Portraits they began to discuss with me the 
willingness of our group to do a comprehensive 
evaluation of the status of guidance and counseling, 
They knew from our studies, as well as from others 
they were supporting, that the improved adaption to 
the labor market of minority groups and women 
appeared to be dependent upon improvements in the 
guidance field. After thinking about this proposal, 
we indicated our willingness to accept it under the 
condition that we would have complete control over 
the work; while we would consult broadly, the re- 
sponsibility for final manuscript would be ours. 
They were pleased with that arrangement and the 
project was initiated. 

In a real sense this was our second entrance into 
the field of occupations and careers, because in 
1951 with other colleagues I did “Occupational 
Choice — Approach to a General Theory.” Therefore, 
the current work represents a broadening of that 
earlier approach, which was limited in terms of 
scope, and which approached the problem only 
from the point of view of the individual’s decision 
making process. In this project we wanted to look 
at the field of guidance — particularly career guid- 
ance — as a social function and to try to understand 
it institutionally in terms of (1) who are the people 
who are providing guidance services; (2) who are 
the people who are seeking them or not seeking 
them; and (3) what is the relationship among the 
supporting institutions, particularly state and local 
governments and the federal government and the 
people who use guidance services. We planned (1) 
to investigate how effectively this social function 
was being carried out in our society, and (2) to 
point the way as to how it could be strengthened, 

IMPACT; What was your general research meth- 
odology? 

GINZBERG; The first thing I did was to broad- 
en the project staff. I work with a staff that 
has a high degree of continuity, and I added two 
members from the guidance and counseling field 
specifically for this project. This was done to be 
sure that the staff had special competence in this 
area— beyond its general competence in the fields 
of economics, sociology, psychology, and education. 
Secondly, we attempted to use the leadership in the 
guidance field as a method of tapping the field and 
saving ourselves time and effort, In this way we 

ere able to use the panel on Selection and Counsel- 



ing of the National Manpower Advisory Committee, 
of which C, Gilbert Wrenn was the Chairman. We 
touched base, through Professor Stanley Segal, with 
the major guidance research centers, to get an up- 
to-date view of current research. Thirdly, we stayed 
in close contact with the major governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies in Washington and else- 
where to stay abreast of whatever research findings 
were becoming available, including many which 
were not yet published. 

Finally, we made a major effort to develop our 
own framework. In this, we sought to mold what 
I would call the psychological and the sociological 
dimensions of the problem. Our major contribution 
lies in the fact that we had an interdisciplinary 
team at work on this problem; the issues were al- 
ways viewed from the context of many different 
disciplines, rather than from only one or two disci- 
plines. 

Near the end of the project — when we had our 
tentative formulations available — we held three ma- 
jor conferences at Columbia to review where we 
were and to get as much critical thinking as possi- 
ble on the table. To take advantage of this, we had 
our first session on educational and occupational 
information; our second on theory and practice; 
and a third on guidance policy. In this way we 
made heavy use of the input of well-informed peo- 
ple in the field. However, the final responsibility 
for the book is mine, Although my research staff 
helped me considerably, I wrote the book three 
times before I got it into the shape that I liked. 

On Career Guidance in General 

IMPACT: Could you characterize career guidance 
in the country today? What shape is it in? What 
effect is it having? 

GINZBERG; One of the major conclusions that 
came to us from our research was that career guid- 
ance represents a minor rather than a major com- 
mitment of the people who are called guidance 
counselors or guidance specialists in the American 
scene at this time. That is, we found that the guid- 



. , , Career guidance represents a 
minor rather than a major 
commitment of the people who 
are called guidance counselors or 
specialists in the American scene 
at this time. 
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ance and counseling movement had opened itself to 
a general kind of developmental goal and strategy 
approach which said that it primarily wanted to 
help young people grow up to become better func- 
tioning adults. 

We were concerned to find that relatively minor 
importance was ascribed to the specific career 
guidance facet of a total guidance function. We 
don’t really believe that one can do total guid- 
ance, and we were pleased to see that both Drs, 
Wrenn and Super had concluded — sometime in the 
1960’s — that the career guidance function had been 
seriously downgraded in the total guidance activity. 



The notion that the guidance 
counselor is the critical element 
in the information that the 
individual gets or in his decision 
making process could not be 
more wrong. 



The second thing that we noticed was that guidance 
personnel were heavily concentrated at the high 
school level. We felt very strongly that, although 
there is something to be said for having a con- 
siderable number of guidance personnel at the high 
school level, an important part of the decision mak- 
ing process occurs in the formative years — in col- 
lege, in early work experience, and in the move- 
ment into and out of the military. In the age period 
of 18 to 25, there is an underinvestment in guidance 
—although there are some employment counselors 
in the Employment Service. Moreover, we were 
bothered by the fact that there were not enough 
guidance services available for mature adults — 
either women coming into the labor force or re- 
entering it, or men interested in shifting their jobs. 
We should also mention the importance of guidance 
for people who are starting to think about reducing 
their participation in the labor force and going on 
to a reduced schedule eventually leading to retire- 
ment, As we saw it, guidance seemed entirely too 
much a kid’s affair with too little emphasis being 
placed upon adult work and adjusting to work. 

The next thing we saw was that a very high pro- 
portion of the guidance counselors in the high 
school are not really doing career guidance; in fact, 
they are frequently not doing guidance work of any 
kind. They are often heavily involved in what we 
would call institutional stabilization activities for 
their principals. They take care of the disturbed 
kids— the kids who got into trouble with police or 
drugs. They are doing all kinds of “cooling” jobs 
which we felt were really administrative tasks. We 



have no objection to these tasks being performed, 
but we think that they create all kinds of conflicts 
and reduce the effectiveness of guidance personnel 
who don’t know whether they are to be client orient- 
ed or administrative stooges. So one of our major 
findings has to do with trying to make a sharper 
distinction between administrative personnel and 
staff personnel that are really client oriented. 

Another thing that we found was that guidance 
personnel, even at the high school level, are con- 
centrating much too heavily on upper income and 
middle class youngsters — who will undoubtedly go 
on to college — and not concentrating enough on the 
youngsters who drop out, finish high school, enter 
the world of work, or go into the armed services. 

Another thing that concerned us was the very 
lack of understanding, by most guidance counse- 
lors, of the occupational world and, more particu- 
larly, the local labor market and how the institu- 
tions of employment and promotion are construct- 
ed. We recognized that it is not possible for any 
human being to know all there is to know about 
the world of work, but we feel very strongly that 
one of thp things that guidance counselors should 
do much more than they have been doing is to tap 
into community resources. They should make use 
of employer groups, trade unions, leaders in the 
professions, and the Employment Service. They 
should act more as intermediaries to obtain requi- 
site information and advice for youngsters so they 
may have a more realistic view about the nature 
of the work process. 

Now I want to step back for a second and say 
that, in our view, guidance goes on primarily be- 
cause people live in a society — not because they 
happen to see guidance specialists or talk with 
them for a few hours during the course of four 
years. A tremendous amount of their expectations, 
their information and misinformation, and their be- 
havior with respect to their career decision making 
really takes place as a result of the fact that young 
people grow up in families, live in neighborhoods, 
have experiences in terms of their own lives, look 
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at television, and read books, out of which they de- 
velop their view of the world of work. The notion 
that the guidance counselor is the critical element 
in the information that the individual gets or in his 
decision making process could not be more wrong. 
Armor, in his study for Russell Sage, makes it 
quite clear that in the upper income group the most 
important group guiding youngsters to college is the 
family; that was one of the reasons we were both- 
ered that so much of counselor’s time is taken up 
with middle class youngsters going to college. We 
figure that, even in the critical decisions, the fam- 
ily still plays the key role as to which college a 
student will go to, etc. 

In summary, what we saw was a disproportionate 
number of counselors working within the high 
school setup. We also found that counselors could 
probably make much better use of their time and 
be more effective if they would move more to 
group counseling — especially with respect to ca- 
reers. We saw no reason why they couldn’t do 
much more on a group basis than on an individual 
basis. We also argued that they ought to try to use 
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the teaching staff much more. To paraphrase one 
of our consultants, Felix Robb, two million teachers 
really represent a potential kind of paraprofession- 
al assistance to the counselors if the counselors 
knew how to use them to get across a lot of ideas 
about the world of work and about decision making. 

On Occupational Information 

IMPACT; One o; the things which people have 
noted in reading your book is that you place quite 
a bit of emphasis on the information sharing, dis- 
cussion, and revie ring process to assist counselors 
in becoming more knowledgeable about the world 
of work and in facilitating decision making. Some 
people, like Toffier, have stated very strongly that 
what we need for the future is to emphasize the 
process of living and the ability to form short term 
relationships, so that the individual can come into 
essentially very new situations and make construc- 
tive and relevant decisions in these situations. He 
particularly downgrades the idea of the use of in- 
formation, stating that information which has rele- 
vance to the present may frequently be disturbing 
and confusing when applied to decision making for 
f he future. 
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GINZBERG: We’ve come out with a negative view 
about the quality of the information that is being 
disseminated and the belief that much of the infor- 
mation is next to worthless, because it really isn’t 
apposite to the youngster’s needs. But, I don’t know 
how you could teach anybody to improve his de- 
cision making strategy and practice unless he had 
some kind of reasonably realistic views about the 
variables. We came out with a relatively negative 
view about the Occupational Outlook Handbook. We 
thought there was great need for area and regional 
information of a much more practical nature for 
high school graduates or dropouts. 

IMPACT: Would this be the kind of information 
that should be used more in placement than in 
planning? 

GINZBERG; That is correct, it is the kind of in- 
formation that tells you where to go to for a job, 
how to fill out an application blank, the implication 
of joining up with a small employer rather than a 
large one, what kind of opportunities there are in 
the community for additional occupational training 
at night, and where subsidized training fellowships 
are available. In short, there are a tremendous 
number of things of that nature that we believe 
youngsters need to know. 

On Elementary School Guidance 

IMPACT: Perhaps one of your most provocative 
recommendations relates to moving guidance out 
of the elementary school and emphasizing its in- 
volvement with high school and older age levels, 
both in and out of schools. Doesn’t that recommen- 
dation fly in the face of evidence concerning the 
importance of the elementary or early years in the 
general development of the individual and in his 
orientation to the environmental world and its later 
importance in terms of occupational decisions and 
plans. 

GINZBERG: Well, I have very definite views about 
this problem. We believe that the elementary 
schools need strengthening. There are all kinds of 
problems that need to be taken care of. Maybe the 
curriculurr ought to be changed; maybe school 
ought to be loosened up in the first four years; 
maybe there ought to be more remedial teaching 
going on, and the like. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that the elementary school is a logical place 
to do much more than the simplest orientation to 
the world of work, because the youngsters simply 
cannot get more than a very elementary orienta- 
tion, and this can be done through instruction in 
English, history and civics. 

Our problem is chat we don't see what there is 
in the training of guidance personnel that offers 
them a chance to be very useful in the elementary 
school. The argument is not that the elementary 
school does not need to be improved or strength- 
ened, but we think that, by and large, the skills 
that guidance counselors receive are not particu- 
larly applicable. Secondly, we see no special reason 
to try to do very much in terms of occupational 
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orientation in the elementary schools; we just don’t 
think that’s the proper place. 

IMPACT: How would you respond to the point of 
view that says that a variety of highly related occu- 
pational behaviors which have great significance 
for one’s ability to perform, adapt, and work in an 
occupational setting are formed in the elementary 
school, and that elementary school counselors can 
be influential and, in fact, are being influential in the 
development of those kinds of behaviors, attitudes, 
and actions which have great meaning for career 
development? 

GINZBERG; I think we could be more general and 
say that the first thing the elementary school is 
supposed to do is to be a process in the socialization 
of young children; secondly, to teach them skills — 
reading, writing, arithmetic. You know— you have 
to learn how to sit in a classroom, you have to 
learn how to do things on time, you have to learn 
to take your turn, and so on. 

I would simply argue that there is nothing unique 
about the guidance counselor per se being useful 
as an additional type of personnel. If we had un- 
limited money, I would have no objections; but I 
think most principals — if you gave them another 
budget line and offered them either a remedial 
teacher or a psychologist, or, let us say, just an- 
other teacher to help the other teacher so he could 
have a smaller class— I don’t think he would nor- 
mally pick a guidance counselor as the additional 
type of personnel. So we think that the way to go 
is to retard the slow but steady trend toward bring- 
ing guidance services into the elementary school. If 
this were a no-cost operation, I would be willing to 
experiment; but I see a lot of things that the ele- 
mentary school needs more, and I don’t think the 
carry-over of occupational orientation into the ele- 
mentary school has much significance. 

IMPACT: What about the needs of special popu- 
lations: the culturally different, women, lower so- 
cioeconomic groups— wouldn’t these best be re- 
sponded to in the early ages, rather than the older 
ages? 

GINZBERG: No— I’m very dubious about that. I 
think the most important thing that the elementary 
school can do for youngsters is to do the job that 
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the schools aren’t doing now. They’re not really 
preparing these youngsters with the basic skills 
which they need in order to earn a living later on, 
I want to see some remedial education done first. 
I want to make sure that youngsters come out of 
elementary school knowing how to add, subtract, 
read, write, and so on. That’s the most important 
thing. 

IMPACT: Coleman found, in his work on unequal 
opportunity, that how one viewed his opportunity 
to affect the future (what he called fate control) 
was crucial with regard to how one responded to 
education and to learning opportunities. A real 
problem with people from the groups you de- 
scribed as needing more assistance is that they 
don’t feel they have any control over their own des- 
tiny or fate, and that’s part of the reason why some 
in our field have recommended a greater empha- 
sis on helping services in the early ages— to change 
that attitude and orientation, which essentially says 
“there is not much point in my trying, because I’m 
not really in a position to affect my future.’’ 
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GINZBERG: I would say that the first thing is not 
to have the youngsters of a minority group, if 
they’re poor students, left back. I think if young- 
sters make progress in elementary school equal to 
everybody else, they’ll figure they can make it. 
But if they get left back or if the teachers don’t like 
them, they will be sunk. So I just don’t want to 
ascribe great influence to guidance counselors in 
a world of great inequality— people are brought 
up in a ghetto and their father is missing and the 
family has very little income and they’re hounded 
by the police— I don’t care how many guidance peo- 
ple you put into the elementary school— that's not 
going to matter much. 

On Community Colleges 

IMPACT: In your book you speak specifically about 
your discouragement with community colleges— 
that they have done less than you would have hoped 
in career guidance. What would you like to see done 
by community colleges? 

GINZBERG: First, they ought to try to get more 
information about what happens to youngsters who 
start in community colleges and then leave. I was 
really disturbed to find, in a California report, that 
two out of three students left before graduating. I 
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don’t think that dropping out is so serious; but at 
least with a dropout figure of that magnitude, one 
ought to know why they dropped out, why they did 
not try, and whether what happened to them in the 
community college was useful. So that’s number 
one, and I would make that as a general statement. 
We have too little operational information of what 
happens to students and graduates. 



. . . I just don't want to ascribe 
great influence to guidance 
counselors in a world of great 
inequality. . . 



IMPACT: You feel that community colleges are 
lacking in follow-up information. 



On Women 

IMPACT: You speak very specifically about the 
fact that women, as an emerging group with new 
occupational opportunities, should receive special 
assistance. One thing that the organized women’s 
groupf have been speaking for is a work/career 
pattern where both career aid homemaking re- 
sponsibilities are shared, and in which— in a sense— 
both partners might hold half time work responsi- 
bilities and equal homemaking responsibilities. 
GINZBERG: When the National Manpower Council 
did the book on Womanpower in 1957, we ran into 
suggestions from women that if you only turned 
the whole world around, their problems could be 
solved. In a certain sense, I think one has to 
have a high degree of realism about this. There are 
many positions that women now hold which have 
what I would call a time accommodation or a sched- 
ule accommodation built into them. Women in ele- 
mentary school teaching, nursing, editorial work 
and the talent field, manage to have flexible pro- 
grams. On the whole, the United States and the em- 
ployers of the United States have not found it easy 
in many areas to move to help employees. My own 
guess is that the more likely development in the 
United States will be to keep reducing the work 
week. We’re down to 35 now in most of the white 



GINZBERG: There is no question about that. 

Number two is that there seems to be a dispro- 
portion between enrollment in the college transfer 
curriculum and the relatively small number of peo- 
ple who go on to senior colleges. Obviously there is 
a mismatching between the curriculum and what’s 
happening to these students. I would like to look at 
the occupational versus the college transfer pro- 
grams much more carefully. My recollection is that 
in the southern states, by and large, about 15 per- 
cent of the students in the community colleges 
eventually go to senior colleges, but about 75 per- 
cent of them are enrolled in college transfer pro- 
grams. That doesn’t make much sense. 

Next, I think we need a much better dove-tailing 
between the curriculum and the local labor market. 



I want to bring the employers much more into con- 
tact with the educators to be sure that the pro- 
gramming has some relevance to what I would call 
a metropolitan or regional labor market. There is 
great fear on my side that many special programs 
will get started, that they will produce too many 
people too quickly, and that the labor market will 
get saturated with graduates of these occupational 
programs. My own view is that we ought to try to 
simplify community college programming to a lim- 
ited number of rather broad occupational programs 
and let the young person assume that he will even- 
tually get his specialized occupational training on 
the job. I don’t think that 100 different occupational 
programs in a community college are feasible be- 
cause I don’t think they can be properly staffed, 
properly run, and properly articulated with the 
changes in the labor market. So I would like to see 
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collar areas. I would guess we'll go to 32 and even- 
tually to 30, in the not so distant future. We will 
run more three-day weekends and more vacation 
time. I would say that the problem has to be grap- 
pled with a little bit on the other side. That means 
more child care facilities for women who want to 
work while their children are of pre-school age. 
Maybe more supervised play groups after elemen- 
tary school lets out so that youngsters have some 
supervision until the mother gets home. However, 
I would suspect that the major pattern will be the 
one we are following — mothers with very young 
children will tend to stay home and as the children 
get older they will tend to go back to work. Now, 
as far as career women are concerned, they just 
have to work this out as best they can and I would 
think that the major help they need would be more 
and better child care facilities. 
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IMPACT: Isn’t that being a bit chauvinistic- 

leaving the major responsibility to women to 
change an employment pattern which is really dis- 
criminating against them in terms of availability 
and opportunity? Shouldn't that be a societal con- 
cern? 

GINZBERG; I did say we should have more child 
care facilities and that’s the societal response. But 
I think some women are quite unrealistic if they 
want to work and also want to play a special role 
in the upbringing of their children. Something has 
to give somewhere and I would argue that in the 
world that I know anything about mothers are more 
involved in the bringing up of children than fathers 
arc, and a woman who says that she wants equal 
opportunity with men in careers better not have 
children. 

On Community Based Guidance Services 

IMPACT: Many of your recommendations relate to 
a broadening of emphasis, consideration and view- 
point on the part of counselors. Do you feel that 
there might be some merit in counseling as we 
know it for young people of school age moving out 
of the school and become community based rather 
than school based? 

GINZBERG: We gave considerable time and atten- 
tion in our staff discussions to this point of whether 
one could move or should move the guidance func- 
tion completely out of the school and into a com- 
munity service. Quite frankly I had the deciding 
vote against that only on the basis of the reality of 
public finance. I think that since you have man- 
aged to establish a claim for guidance services as 
part of the education budget that if you were to pull 
it out of the school system you run a substantial 
risk of not having any public funds of any thing 
like the equivalent now available. If you gave me a 
purely theoretical chance to place it in or out of the 
schools, I would definitely place it out of the 
schools. But I don’t think, realistically, that the risk 
is worth it. On the other hand, in our book we said 
that there are real opportunities for the develop- 
ment of guidance services outside the school in 
which the consumer would pay part of or all of the 
cost. I don’t think you can get good services in 
America, quality services in any field, without ex- 
tracting part of the cost of running the service from 
the consumer. One of the troubles with guidance, 
at the moment, is that it’s so heavily dependent on 
the public purse. If guidance really has something 
to offer the American public, guidance ought to be 
able to encourage the public to pay part of the cost. 

On Cost Sharing for Guidance Services 

IMPACT: You would then support cost sharing for 
guidance services related to the ability of the per- 
son to pay? 

GINZBERG: That’s correct. However, the people 
who could probably use guidance services the most 
would probably be the people least able to pay. I 
obviously want to contribute help to subsidize serv- 
ices for the poor and the near-poor, and I want to 
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build up and strengthen the guidance sections of 
the United States Employment Service. But, in ad- 
dition. T think there are many people who could pay, 
some course, do pay, but the whole private sec- 
tor in guidance is very small at the present time, 
I would also sr.y that it is interesting to speculate 
as to why it is so small and why the consumer is 
not willing to make more use of it on a pay-as-you- 
use basis. 

IMPACT: Would that lead you, perhaps, to start 
something like a voucher guidance system in which 
each individual received so much money he could 
use for various kinds of helping services? 
GINZBERG: I am opposed to educational vouchers 
and I am opposed to guidance vouchers. 

IMPACT: Why are you against vouchers relative to 
guidance? 

GINZBERG- I really don’t believe that it is a sensi- 
ble way to move on social planning when you now 
have 90 percent of the guidance operation built into 
three systems: public education, the Employment 
Service, and vocational rehabilitation, a think it is 
totally unrealistic as a social scientist with a long 
experience in the policy area to say we’ll dismantle 
these systems and start to rework them in terms of 
some kind of a voucher approach. If the public 
doesn’t go that way, there will be no budget lines 
at all for guidance and the likelihood is that the 
legislature will just leave it out completely. I 
don’t think the people in the public school system 
would necessarily be very good community guid- 
ance counselors. What I want to do is to build new 
institutions slowly in response to potential demand. 
I realize that there are services that guidance peo- 
ple can provide, but other people ought to be inter- 
ested in paying for them, or else we’ll have to con- 
clude that they are not very Important services. 

On Educational Continuity 

IMPACT: An increasing kind of pattern that is be- 
ginning to develop is the idea of delayed school 
entry after high school graduation. What would you 
say to this as both an economist and a guidance 
practitioner? 

GINZBERG: There’s a need for loosening up of the 
institutional structure from the very first day of 
school all the way up and down the line. I’m in fa- 
vor of Ralph Tyler’s general admonition to the ef- 
fect that we must remember that the institutions 
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have been put into place to serve people, not people 
to serve the institutions. I think the elementary 
school is fantastically and unnecessarily over-rigid. 
I think the junior high school and the nigh schools 
are too rigid. I think the colleges are too rigid, and 
and I am definitely in favor of loosening up the 
relationship between what I would call the essential- 
ly exploratory years between work experience, 
travel, public service, and education. So, I am very 
much in favor of letting people find a development- 
al experience that makes the most sense to them. 
Amherst college for several years has been forc- 
ing students to take leaves of absence when they 
are working far below their potential. Harvard Col- 
lege, when it admits a new student now sends him a 
card that says do you want to come this year or 
next year. I am very much in favor of this loosen- 
ing up. I am also in favor of trying to make the 
readmission to school easier. The notion that we 
should have all schooling in a lockstep way is to 
me totally insane. 

On Professional Behavior and Organizations 

IMPACT: You speak in several places about the re- 
flective and introspective and inward looking nature 
of counselors, professional associations and groups. 
Is there a model of professional behavior or a pro- 
fessional working relation that you think speaks to 
the kind of organization behavior that you would 
like to see counselors adopt? 

GINZBERG: I think the anomaly in the counseling 
field that we would start with is that it is the only 
field we know that gets its personnel from another 
field. We took a point of view that was opposed to 
compulsory educational licensing as a pre-requisite 
to school counseling. We think that this is a strange 
and untolerable approach. Secondly, we were im- 
pressed with the fact that very few “professional 
groups” get as little serious professional education 
as do most counselors. Guidance is really a half- 
time, after school, thirty credit system. That makes 
for weaknesses because you never build up what I 
would call a professional identity, as you can with 
a full-time student body. Next, we are tremendous- 
ly impressed with the number of competing organi- 
zations within the field. Fourthly, if you look at 
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GINZBERG RECOMMENDATIONS ON GUIDANCE 

— Educational and career guidance should be 
the primary commitment of the profession. 

— The primary responsibility of the guidance 
counselor should be to his client rather than 
to organizational goals as defined by the ad- 
ministrator. 

—Guidance can be effective in helping disad- 
vantaged groups only if it couples its services 
with other inputs that can help change the 
clients’ reality situation. 

— The education of guidance personnel must in- 
clude more training in the dynamics of the 
labor market. Moreover, supervised field work 
in appropriate settings should be an integral 
part of all professional training. 

— More services should be provided in high 
schools for non-college-bound youth, girls, and 
minority-group members; more attention should 
be devoted to the needs of college students for 
career guidance; services for mature men and 
women should be broadened; guidance in ele- 
mentary schools should not be expanded. 

— The requirement of teaching experience for the 
certification of school counselors should be 
rescinded. 

— Improved counselor performance should be 
sought through more emphasis on group tech- 
niques; more reliance on non-guidance col- 
leagues and other specialized manpower re- 
sources; greater use of support personnel; and 
improved supervision. 

—More rapid progress toward professionalization 
can be made through actions aimed at improv- 
ing accountability, taking more steps to inno- 
vate, expanding research, and playing a more 
active role in formulating policies and pro- 
grams aimed at meeting the needs of the public 
for improved services. 

Career Guidance, Copyright 
1971 by Eli Ginzberg. 



your programming at an annual convention, you 
have 500 different sessions, which underscores the 
fact that every group wants to do its little thing. 
The situation seems to be that there has been en- 
tirely too little understanding of the larger institu- 
tional framework within which the guidance func- 
tion gets performed. There has been too little inter- 
change with other key groups in society that really 
determine the outcome. I was bothered by the fact 
that the guidance people and the active teaching 
staff have as little to do with each other as they 
seem to have in most places. I would also say that 
on the whole the relationship between guidance peo- 
ple and their psychological and social work col- 
leagues, and even more, the labor market and 
economists, has been much too weak. I would hope, 
at least with the professional organizations, that in 
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the future they would try, at annual meetings and 
regional meetings, to pay more attention to guid- 
ance as a function within the larger community and 
to get key community groups, such as the Employ- 
ment Service, and employers and trade unions into 
the act so as to have that kind of interchange go- 
ing on. 

IMPACT; In several places you speak about a 
more activist role on the part of counselors. You 
would have them responding not only to the needs 
and concerns of the individuals with whom they are 
working but also to the opportunity structure and 
the lack of change in institutions in which these in- 
dividuals will have to “cut it”. Wouldn’t such be- 
havior on the part of the counselor bring them into 
the conflict arena and hurt their image as people 
who are very supportive and concerned about in- 
dividuals? 



. . . The counseling field ... is 
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GINZBERG: I think it is always difficult as a mem- 
ber of somebody's staff to bring to the head of the 
staff bad news about the malfunctioning of the in- 
stitution. It is quite true that if counselors are part 
of the educational system and they learn that stu- 
dents are not getting a “fair shake” because the 
structure is really working badly the principal 
might wish they would go away. However, I don’t 
think a good principal would wish that, and I would 
say that while it always takes some skills in know- 
ing how to shake the institution for which one works 
I think it is part of a professional’s responsibility to 
really translate, for the public, one’s insight into 
the malfunctioning of the institution that one is 
working with. I don’t think the medical profession 
has the right to see a large number of youngsters 
suffering from lead poisoning in New York City 
without making some kind of public disclosure that 
such poisoning is a preventable disease. Likewise, I 
don’t think it’s proper for counselors to work in a 
large metropolitan high school and see, let us say, 
certain minority groups getting bad treatment or 
girls shoveled off into secretarial or other occupa- 
tional programs when they should be in college pre- 
paratory, without calling that to somebody’s atten- 
tion. I would say that the proper type of activism 
is very important. I think a professional group must 
use judgment as to what it can affect and what it 
cannot affect. Counselors can’t really change the 
income distribution in the ghetto, they can’t really 
eliminate prejudice, so the question is what, out of 
their specialized knowledge, they can contribute to 
improve policy. 



IMPACT: One of the ooints you give great empha- 
sis to and which, we gather, you would really like 
to see is a redistribution of support for guidance. 
You would have this take the form of improved 
working relationships and a greater emphasis on 
the linkage between school counselors and employ- 
ment counselors. 

GINZBERG: I would say that it makes sense, from 
my point of view, to have the Employment Service 
starting maybe in the sophomore year in high 
school but surely by the junior year, to have not 
less than four presentations in, say, civics or social 
science courses. These presentations would start to 
introduce youngsters to the labor market as it exists 
in their community and region. I would also say 
that there are opportunities in terms of closer link- 
ages for summer job placement. Counselors ought 
to have a preferred list of kids that they send over 
to the Employment Service with some kind of prior- 
ity requirement to try to see whether these particu- 
lar youngsters could get some kind of summer em- 
ployment. I think there are things that the Employ- 
ment Service and the counselors working together 
could do with respect to post-secondary training 
opportunities for youngsters. I think an employment 
counselor who comes into contact with a youngster 
who drops out of school at the 11th grade and be- 
lieves that the kid could do better if he could get 
his high sc! ol diploma ought to have enough of a 
relationship with the local high school to help the 
kid get back into the high school. I would like to 
get a more effective administrative relationship es- 
tablished between the two institutions as well as a 
working relationship between the counselors at both 
levels. 

On Research 

IMPACT: In your book you speak specifically to a 
statement by Edith Green calling for a moratorium 
on federal funding for research. Your feeling is that 
research is an important function and should not be 
totally excluded. In terms of present concern for 
accountability and better communication on the de- 
livery of services, what kind of evidence do you feel 
would be desirable and convincing to people? 



. . . There are things that the 
employment service and the 
counselors working together 
could do with respect to post- 
secondary training opportunities 
for youngsters. 
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GINZBERG: X am less interested in convincing 
people, but I am very anxious to find out more 
about what happens to the users of any serv- 
ice. I believe that the school system in general, and 
the guidance people in particular, need to know 
what happens to the people who use their services. 
I want simple follow-up information as to what use 
is made of the advice that is given and/or the 
services that are rendered. We came away with the 
impression that a very large proportion of counsel- 
ing time was devoted to a relatively small number 
of troublesome youngsters. Counselors really weren’t 
doing the guidance job because the principal was 
using them as a kind of special support person for 
the difficult youngster. I think one ought to at least 
know how counselors spend their time. Next, X think 
one ought to try to do very simple, modest, let’s say 
experimental studies as to whether one doesn’t do 
just as good a counseling job on a group basis as on 
an individual basis. I would like to try to see the 
different ways in which counselors can use their 
skills and to get some very simple, modest experi- 
mental designs and controls over whether any of 
these new methods would make more sense than 
the old methods. 

On Guidance Funding 

IMPACT: You spoke in your book and we know 
from historical treatments, that the federal govern- 
ment has played a very important role, especially 
through NDEA, in the development and expansion 
of guidance services. What specific role do you 
think the government should play in the future de- 
velopment of guidance? 

GINZBERG: Well, I am sure that many of the 
leaders in the livid were not happy with my con- 
clusion that the federal government should not get 
involved, as I see it, in the general subsidization of 
guidance counselor education. I see no logic in sing- 
ling out guidance people for that kind of federal 
support. On the other hand, I could see, and rec- 
ommended that the federal government do more 
than it has been doing in the development of spec- 
ialized teachers and research people in the guidance 
field and I recommended a considerable increase 
in funding to the Employment Service to strengthen 
its guidance functions, I think the federal govern- 
ment ought to vastly improve its occupational in- 
formation services by working with the states, be- 
cause the federal government can only do part of 
the job. The states will have to modify the findings 
for their local use. I would say that these are the 
three major areas: (1) strengthen the guidance ser- 
vices of the Employment Service, (2) do more for 
the subsidization and training of the trainers of 
guidance personnel, and, (3) improve the informa- 
tional system. I would like to see more research also. 

On Counselor Preparation 

IMPACT: One of y» r other basic and major rec- 
ommendations is the desirability of full time study, 
so that an individual can identify guidance as a 
major area of emphasis and acquire the identij^ 



and commitment that will go with that kind of 
learning experience. To a large extent, that has 
only been possible through federal funding pro- 
grams such as NDEA, therefore, isn’t your sugges- 
tion that a withdrawal of federal funds for support 
of individuals to take training somewhat contradic- 
tory? 

GINZBERG: Not if you add another one of our 
recommendations which is to insist that it is no 
longer necessary for guidance counselors to have a 
teaching license. What you are now doing is making 
people spend their own money to get educated as 
teachers, and then you make them spend additional 
money or have the federal government train them 
as guidance counselors. I would like to get rid of 
this expensive and largely unnecessary requirement 
about teachers’ licenses. 

IMPACT: But even when that requirement is not in 
existence, such as the sciences, haven’t we found it 
necessary to support graduate work in an area with 
a variety of federal scholarships? 



I believe that the school system 
in general, and the guidance 
people in particular, need to 
know what happens to the 
people who use their services. 



GINZBERG: That is not completely so. Let me put 
it this way. The federal government has to work out 
a new policy for the support of graduate work. I 
don’t want to put onto the federal government the 
responsibility for mass education, even at the mas- 
ter’s level. That’s really the distinction that I am 
making. The federal government is not involved to- 
day and I would like to postpone its involvement in 
what I would call general professional training. In 
advanced training, it has to be involved. 

IMPACT: Could I conclude from that, that you feel 
money would be better spent in developing the po- 
sitions rather than the people for the positions? 
GINZBERG: I would go the same way as the fed- 
eral government has been going. I am a member of 
the Allied Health Professional Council of the Public 
Health Service, we do not train nurses with federal 
money, but we do train the teachers of nursing. 
That is, we put money into the highest level of 
professional training. I am perfectly willing to go 
that way in guid nee. 

IMPACT: You speak of the need for counselors to 
break out from too great a dependency on psychol- 
ogy and education as basic support disciplines and 
to be more responsive to concepts of sociology and 
economics. You also state that counselors have been 
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too confined in the sources that they look to for 
icu ns. Ts it possible, that you have? emphasized ca- 
reer over human potential and personal develop- 
ment because that represents your own area of pro- 
fessional interest and expertise over the years? 
GINZBERG: 1 don't believe that counselors have a 
very realistic goal when they say they want to 
improve a human being in total. That’s too broad 
an objective for me. I don’t think that any human 
group, including psychoanalysts, with umpty-umpty 
years of specialized training can contribute very 
much to human happiness in a topical age. I am 
always in favor of specialized groups doing special- 
ized jobs, because I don’t think it is in the nature of 
mankind's fate to have any particular group able to 
deal with a person’s total situation. Furthermore, 
with the United Stales putting in the amount of money 
we do into the educational system and, because of the 
critical importance of the occupational system, 
counselors, by focusing on the career aspects of a 
person’s life, would have ample to do. I have no 
objection and am in favor of having clinical psy- 
chologists taking care of some disturbed kids or 
helping out with kids who have learning prob- 
lems in school. But the major job, for the bulk of 
the population that the counselors ought to be at- 
tending to, at the school level, has to do with edu- 
cational and career planning. 

IMPACT: Do you think that the recommendations 
you’re making are very new — do you see them as 
something which is being surfaced for the first 
time or are these things what you have been trying 
to say over the years or that you feel others have 
been saying? 



. , . The federal government should 
not get involved in the general 
subsidization of guidance 
counselor education. 



GINZBERG: I believe we worked very hard to come 
out where we did — in trying to put the whole 
mosaic together in this form. We were not trying to 
be original — we were not trying to be cute — we were 
not even trying to be very contentious. What we 
tried to do was to get a kind of reality view of 
where the profession and its functions were located 
within society and to point out the directions where 



I don’t believe that counselors 
have a very realistic goal 
when they say they want to 
improve a human being in total. 



caveev guidance is not accidental, that’s where Par- 
sons began. I think our negative view about guid- 
ance in elementary schools is an important one be- 
cause the profession has been running that way be- 
cause they thought there was money there. I be- 
lieve the profession has paid entirely too little at- 
tention to adults. I think our emphasis on adults is 
correct. I think the profession has been too ingrown 
and our contentions about how to use the profes- 
sion as consultants and how to use the community 
as a resource are important. An interesting thing 
about the United States is that in every field that 
I’ve touched you can always find some examples of 
anything new you recommend already taking place. 
The point, however, is to look at the whole picture. 
I think we have put together a se' of recommenda- 
tions which, while not new, in their totality and 
their weight, really try to give some redirection to 
the profession. 

Thoughts for Counselors, Counselor Educators, 
the Public, and Students 

IMPACT: Do you have anything you would like to 
say to the following four groups: counselors in the 
field, counselor educators, the public and students? 
Let’s start with the counselor in the field. 
GINZBERG: (1) I would say that counselors should 
really come to agree among themselves that ca- 
reer guidance, not guidance for life or happi- 
ness, is a major commitment. (2) They should 
work to make clear that their responsibilities are to 
their client, and not to administrators or to the or- 
ganization which hired them. (3) They must pay 
much more attention than they have to women and to 
members of disadvantaged groups. (4) They have 
to learn more about the realities of the labor mar- 
ket in their own areas and they can do that best, I 
believe, by coming into contact with groups that 
they can work with in their different settings. These 
groups are employers, the Employment Service, 
heads of professional groups, trade unions and so 
on, (5) They have to pay much more attention to 
the people who are coming through the secondary 
schools and are not going to go on to college but 
who need help about jobs and post-secondary train- 
ing. This is a group that they really haven’t paid 
enough attention to. (6) They should seriously re- 



practical progress could be made. I suppose the 
striking difference is that we came back to an 



consider and hopefully agree with us that the ex- 
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not desirable, at least not nearly as desirable as 
putting more emphasis on the strengthening of guid- 
ance services for young adults and adults. (7) They 
should agree that a teaching license should not be 
a pre-requisite, and should move in the direction of 
trying to get the authorities to remove it as a re- 
quirement. (8) They should explore group counsel- 
ing techniques and try to make much more use of 
college or school teachers in helping them to get 
many of their points across. (9) They should have 
considerably improved accountability which in part, 
I think, means strengthening their supervisory sys- 
tem and trying to do some more innovation for sim- 
ple operational research to find out what effect 
they are having on their clients. 



To say that a lot of new things 
ought to be thought about and 
done does not disparage the 
people who are currently doing 
the best they can. 



IMPACT: Now what about the Counselor-Educa- 
tors? What would you say to them? 

GINZBERG; Well, I think they really ought to try 
to move to much more of a one-year basic program 
beyond the college level which should, if at all 
possible, become a full-time program. I really think 
it is very hard for counselor educators to do a job 
with tired school teachers two hours a night. They 
should try to move as much as they can to get at 
least a two semester full-time program. Secondly, I 
think they should try to move toward the under- 
standing that career-guidance gives the best buy 
and they should try to reduce the amount of psych- 
ological input and to build up, let us say, the eco- 
nomic market input, so that they can orient their 
students better along this latter line. Thirdly, I sup- 
pose, there could be considerably more supervision 
of what happens to graduates. We were disturbed 
by the fact that there were so few practicums. I 
suppose there might be new models whereby the 
counselor-educator could conceivably be used oc- 
casionally to see what happens when their students 
go back into the system to do their counseling. We 
didn’t work this out but it just came to me now as 
we are talking. I think they, themselves, have to 
alter their own perspectives because I think they’re 
really caught up in psychology. Most of them have 
come from developmental psychology or another 
branch of psychology. 

IMPACT : How about the public? What would you 
say to it? 

GINZBERG; Well, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, I would like to see much more experimen- 
tation with non-school based counseling. I think the 
public ought to feel that it has a legitimate role to 
play in the guidance of their children so that the 



I believe the profession has paid 
entirely too little attention 
to adults. 



counselors ought to spend more time with parents 
who arc interested. I think parr ought to be 
dealt with in group sessions and 1 think that the 
counselor would find that a lot of his efforts with 
the students would be better if he could work with 
the family. The public is much more willing to con- 
tribute specialized time and effort than counselors 
are utilizing. I think the public must recognize that 
it cannot expect malfunctioning institutions to be 
put right by additional counselors. The public must 
come up with the tax monies and new arrange- 
ments that make the developmental opportunity 
young people need available. There is no use of 
having a bunch of counselors operating inside mal- 
functioning institutions. The public has lots to do. 

IMPACT: Would you have something to ay to the 
students? 

GINZBERG: Well, like with all services, it is not 
easy to push services onto people, i would think 
there might be some advantage of letting students 
have a view of guidance services as something that 
is available to them, and they can or cannot use. I 
believe this is true of medical services, I think its 
true of educational services, I think services that 
are given to people, that are just given to them 
without their having to make any effort, not to 
mention having to pay for them does not necessar- 
ily lead to their acceptance. So, I would begin to 
experiment—I never thought about this until this 
moment- — . How about saying to some students, es- 
pecially those who are not working: “If you’ll come 
in here on Saturday morning, we’ll give you some 
extra time for counseling,” That’s another way of 
saying that the service would be most useful to the 
people who want it and need it, I always like to 
involve people in some sacrifice for the things that 
they want, 

IMPACT* Now that you've spoken to the four 
groups we mentioned, are there some concluding 
remarks you want to make? 

GINZBERG: I would hope that in their response to 
our book Career Guidance, people would not look at 
it in terms of too narrow or too institutional a view. 
They should not try to respond to what we are say- 
ing in terms of what it will do to a special group, 
in a special association or with a special role. 
They should read the book in terms of the way it 
was written which was to take a serious look at 
the guidance function in society. To say that guid- 
ance as a 60 year old institution really ought to be 
looked at in terms of the very complex function 
that it is, is not really negative or critical. To say 
that a lot of new things ought to be thought about 
and done does not disparage the people who are 
currently doing the best they can. So, I would hope 
that the leadership would not be too defensive. 
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To encourage analysis of Dr. Gtmberg's remarks and stimu- 
late multilogues by counselors on career guidance, Impact 
asked four knowledgeable and experienced counselors to re- 
spond to the text of the interview. We have offered Dr. Ginz - 
berg the opportunity to respond to these reactions in the next 
issue of Impact. We also welcome reader reactions. 



Sharon Smith 
Elementary Counselor 
University School 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Miss Smith is a member of the Board of Governors 
and the Task Force in Elementary Guidance of the 
American School Counselors Association (ASCA). 

I could agree with Dr. Ginzberg that elementary 
schools need to be strengthened. This is probably 
true of many institutions. I could also see the value 
of an overview type orientation to the world of 
work for elementary children, rather than an in- 
tensive study, and this blends well into the elemen- 
tary social studies curriculum. But I strongly dis- 
agree with Dr. Ginzberg when he says that there’s 
no place in the elementary school for a counselor! 

He assumes that the main function performed by 
the counselor is occupational orientation. I wonder 
if Dr. Ginzberg has entered an elementary school 
recently and how much contact he’s had with chil- 
dren of this age. 

First of all, the elementary school is not always 
a structure housing self-contained classrooms. More 
often, there is a pod-layout or an alternate floor 
plan that permits children freedom of movement 
from a central study area to the library (media 
center) and to other resource areas. The class- 
room is not the typical thirty desks, lined in rows. 
Rather, children are in clusters, working together 
at tables, using earphones individually at listening 
centers, or working alone at study carrels. Even 
the influence of teaching machines is felt at the 
elementary level. Add to this the fact that in one 
day a child might have six to seven teachers rather 
than the traditional one. There’s still an emphasis 
on the socialization process, but look at the com- 
plications added to an already involved process. 

Next, I wonder if Dr. Ginzberg ever thought 
about the drastic changes of contemporary life and 
the effect it has on a child. If adults are fighting 
for identity and the ability to cope with constant 
change, imagine what this must do for a child! 

... Mobility of the population, high divorce rate, in- 
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fluence of mass media, traditional activities begin- 
ning at an earlier age (sixth grade dances, for in- 
stance), both parents working— these pressures cer- 
tainly make for instability in the child’s environ- 
ment. Contrast this existence with the slower pace 
and relative security that most of us had as chil- 
dren, yet as adults we’re groping for a meaningful 
existence. When you consider the instability of life 
in general and add the confusion of a typical school 
day, can you imagine what a fantastic need there 
is for a stable adult figure to be with a child 
throughout his first six or seven years of school, 
namely, an elementary counselor? 

The goal of most elementary guidance programs 
I’m familiar with is a preventive and develop- 
mental one. Career orientation fits in here, but 
only in a small way. Dr, Ginzberg emphasizes re- 
medial programs. You just don’t always undo hab- 
its and behavior patterns that are well-integrated, 
even in a fourth or fifth grade child. It’s so much 
more logical to avoid the development of these pat- 
terns in the first place. 

Because the counselor is a team member in the 
school with teachers and administrators, the op- 
portunity exists to be a catalyst in curriculum 
change. The counselor can be a resource for teach- 
ers who already have so many demands on their 
time that there’s barely time to teach. In addi- 
tion, the counselor as a member of the pupil per- 
sonnel team works with resource personnel such as 
the psychologist, social worker, and nurse. Because 
of this arrangement, the counselor can be the re- 
ferral channel for children who do have problems 
and can, in turn, provide feedback to teachers of 
ways to work with the child in the classroom. 

Another aspect of the developmental, preventive 
elementary guidance program is work with par- 
ents. The counselor is available as a consultant to 
parents in understanding their child and his stages 
of development. The counselor also serves as a link 
between the home and school, promoting a closer 
relationship between the two. Through activities 
such as parent discussion groups, the opportunity 
is provided for parents to gain insight into their 
children’s behavior and learn improved methods of 
communicating with them. It is significant, I think, 
that in areas where elementary counselors have 
been eliminated from the budget, parents were the 
group that reacted the most vocally in trying to get 
the counselors back. 

I disagree with Dr. Ginzberg at the point where 
he states (in the context of preparation for an oc- 
cupation) that “if youngsters come out of school 
knowing how to add, subtract, read, write . . . 
That’s the most important thing”. How wrong! the 





basic skills necessary to earn a living are not 
merely learned in a book! Employers report that 
the major problem they have is in employee rela- 
tions and that schools are failing in helping peo- 
ple learn how to get along with each other, Also, 
consider the number of jobs where there is a daily 
interaction among employees, superiors, and con- 
sumers. Certainly the basics in school must in- 
clude much more than just how to accomplish a 
job. Further, how productive is an unhappy per- 
son, or one who is “misplaced” because he didn’t 
understand himself well enough to make an appro- 
priate occupational choice? 

Making a living later on is going to absorb only 
a portion of a person’s waking hours, Dr. Ginzberg 
himself states in this interview that the work week 
is even now being reduced in total number of hours 
and that vacations are providing additional leisure 
time. Doesn’t this say something about the indi- 
vidual knowing how to spend his “free” time in a 
worthwhile manner? And doesn’t the individual 
spend large portions of time with family and 
friends? It would appear necessary that skills ex- 
ist in establishing and maintaining relationships 
with others outside of the working world, in much 
more intimate circumstances. 

At many points throughout the interview, I felt 
Dr. Ginzberg made statements worthy of sincere 
consideration by counselors. And much of what he 
says indicates that counselors do need to do some 
soul-searching. However, the “guidance people” to 
which Dr, Ginzberg referred and counselors as I 
view them are in two different worlds. 

Dr. Ginzberg closes by saying he hopes “the 
leadership” will not be too defensive. I don’t see 
myself in the leadership category but I did feel de- 
fensive after reading the interview. I really wish I 
could put Dr. Ginzberg into contact with counsel- 
ors from all over the country who are trying inno- 
vative ideas and approaches to reach kids and help 
them not only with career choice, but in under- 
standing themselves better. Also, I’d like to take 
Dr, Ginzberg into an elementary school and let 
him feel the climate and talk with the children. 
Perhaps the most effective method I could use in 
support of elementary counselors would be to allow 
Dr. Ginzberg some time in a school staffed with 
an elementary counselor with the counselor absent. 
By impromptu, informal conversations with chil- 
dren, teachers, administrators, and parents, I think 
he’d gain a different perspective into the need and 
value of this professional. 



Frank Coleman 

Chief of Counseling and 

Special Services 

Employee Securities 

Department 

State of Nevada 

Carson City, Nevada 




Mr, Coleman is currently President of the National 
Employment Counselor Association (NEC A), 
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After reading the interview my most immediate 
reaction was “who really needs this. I’ve scaled 
this mountain before.” Perhaps this book on career 
guidance puts some structure to the long list of 
problems, but it doesn’t say anything that prac- 
tically every guidance counselor hasn’t heard, felt, 
or said many times. It has also all been said in 
many critiques of the profession. 

Another rea> 'on I felt was that if Ginzberg has 
the staff and the capability to prepare something 
for the profession of guidance and counseling, and 
if the Rockefeller Brothers Fund has the money — 
then why not try to come up with some answers, 
and to participate in improving the profession. 

After this reaction, I would also hasten to add 
that the interview started me thinking that per- 
haps we in the profession are really contributing 
to the situation that leads to this long procession 
of critiques by not really doing a lot for our own 
cause. Maybe we really want to have something 
said about us — rather than being ignored. The pro- 
fessional organizations have really done very little 
to encourage the membership to become really 
professional. We try to impress and improve vari- 
ous groups by our involvement in societal prob- 
lems, This approach diminishes our concern for 
offering services to the individuals within other 
groups. Perhaps, as I think I read in Ginzberg’s 
statements, we ought to let societal problems be 
resolved by those who can do so, and restrict our- 
selves to working with individuals. What I'm try- 
ing to say, for example, is: let the system improve 
the elementary school program so that it will per- 
mit guidance to be carried out in that setting. Let 
the “problems of women” be worked out. Then we 
can work with the individual problems. 

Guidance people really are prepared to do guid- 
ance, not solve the problems of administrators or 
the public. Perhaps, if we, as guidance and coun- 
seling people, were to prepare a list of our prob- 
lems and grievances and present them to people 
like Ginzberg (who will be read and heard) and the 
various foundations (who have the money to act) 
and ask them to become our advocates, rather 
than judges, we could work out some of the prob- 
lems we have. Perhaps this type of approach is 
what was meant when the subject of “activists” 
was discussed. This action may result in resolving 
many of the hang ups such as teacher credentials 
or administrative control by non-counseling people, 
or lead to adequate financing and organizing of 
counseling centers. 

We need to listen to the Ginzbergs— and to our- 
selves when we talk of the various settings. A 
counselor is a counselor, working on a special type 
of problem— be it in a school, employment or what- 
ever, We owe our allegiance to counseling— not our 
previous profession. 

There are still a number of people in the profes- 
sion bemoaning the fact that such programs as 
NDEA, Project CAUSE, etc. are defunct. They 
really were only “seed” programs that did their 
thing and are now phased out. I agree with Ginz- 
berg’s ideas and comments on training of coun- 
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selors. There are a lot of students who are prepar- 
ing themselves— as regular students, not subsi- 
dized— to become counselors. Not all of these stu- 
dents are planning on being “school” counselors. 
Many of them are preparing for other settings. 
Books like Career Guidance and our own attitudes 



leave, and we don’t know why. There are many 
students on transfer programs who do not transfer 
to senior colleges. Some of them do find employ- 
ment and many students do change to career or 
occupational programs. Our counseling staff (11 
full time counselors) work with students who are 



may really be detrimental to these students be- 
cause they see the chaos, read about our problems, 
hear our gripes — then, change majors, I think we 
owe them a developmental, well planned and exe- 
cuted educational program — an active internship 
and a secure profession. At present we are not 
doing all we can to contribute to this type situa- 
tion — neither is Ginzberg, 

Finally, as I read the interview, I felt that there 
is too much made about meeting needs after they 
arise — putting out fires. I think that a young child 
demonstrates, very early, a career behavior pat- 
tern of some significance. This should be supported 
so that it becomes natural to progress through the 
various life stage with a smooth transition rather 
than restrict, restructure, cause problems, force 
responses and have a bumpy, jerky journey 
through life. Move toward a well adjusted decision 
making process as a regular pattern; do not force 
“crisis” decisions when there are too many re- 
lated pressures to let it work. Give periodic sup- 
port to help the person over the rough spots. In 
Ginzberg’s recommendations he is repeating the 
same old things and leaving it up to faith that “it 
will happen.” In future reviews or evaluations, I 
would hope that more efforts will be made by the 
investigator to get down to cases. They can find 
out where the recommendations get off the track 
and specify action. This is not a “cop out” on my 
part- we, on the job, have unsuccessfully tried to 
get the program off dead center. Ginzberg level 
people could do a real service by saying to the 
superintendent “you are not making changes in 
your system — shape it up.” In the Employment 
Service the recommendations for greater counselor 
support goes out from the Manpower Administra- 
tor, but get watered down before it becomes real- 
ity. Who causes this? I would like to challenge the 
Ginzbergs to support us where we have failed and 
investigate this area. This may also have relevance 
for the professional organizations. 



John R. Webber 
Director of Counseling 
Schoolcraft Community 
College 

Livonia, Michigan 



Mr, Webber is a a si. president of the Michigan Per- 
sonnel and Guide ace sociation and is now Vice- 

President for < 'si-h condary Counselors in the 
American School Counselors Association ( ASCA ). 



I must agree with Ginzberg that not enough fol- 
lowup research has been done by community col- 
^ges- great numbers of students attend and then 
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disillusioned with transfer courses, and they are 
successful in helping many students in their selec- 
tion of career programs. However, we do lack in- 
formation about hundreds of students. One of the 
problems is that adequate monies for research are 
not allocated early in the development of a com- 
munity college and, as the college grows, research 
projects are in competition with other high-priority 
items. This isn’t a good reason for lack of research, 
but it is a factual one. 

At Schoolcraft Community College, and at many 
other community colleges, “career” programs were 
originated with community employer involvement. 
I would, therefore, dispute his comments regarding 
lack of community involvement. I can give many 
instances when community employers and educa- 
tors talked, discussed and worked to organize a 
curriculum that would serve the needs of a particu- 
lar occupation area. These committees have con- 
tinued to reevaluate the curriculum several years 
later. I would suggest that the employers and busi- 
nessmen who worked on these committees could 
have planned programs broadly as you suggested, 
but approximately two-thirds of the course work is 
occupational or technical in scope. They would seem 
to have wanted skilled workers who could function 
on the job in a minimum of time. 

Your concept of the development of broad cur- 
ricula with specialization taking place on the job 
seems to be in conflict with a i..<er statement made 
in the interview: “I am always in favor of spe- 
cialized groups doing specialized jobs because I 
don’t think it is in the nature of mankind’s fate to 
have any particular group able to deal with his 
total situation.” Specialization is the direction that 
community colleges have taken with career pro- 
grams. Broadening them would not serve the em- 
ployers’ demands. This, of course, causes the prob- 
lems of obsolescence of jobs, which is why retrain- 
ing is inevitable in our complicated world of work. 

Dr. Ginzberg’s comments regarding the focus of 
counselors on career-type guidance are agreeable 
to me, but at the same time confusing. I accept the 
idea that career guidance is very important in the 
community college; however, it should be part of 
the total personnel services. I would like to know 
how career guidance can be performed without con- 
sidering the total person. The process of career 
guidance is one where a person analyzes all his 
personal qualities such as: his interests, abilities, 
values, strengths and weaknesses— and relates 
these factors to occupation possibilities. These per- 
sonal factors describe what I think is the total per- 
son, A program of career guidance that doesn’t 
consider all of these factors is going to be less 
than desirable. The career guidance process must 
deal with the total human being and his potential- 
ity. Career choices must be made carefully with 
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constant reevaluation. I cannot accept the new phi- 
losophy that what you can do for a living (your 
job) is not important today because of changing 
working conditions such as shorter work weeks, 
more leisure time for activities, etc. The unhappy, 
unstable, depressed people with whom I talk fre- 
quently also hate their jobs. So, if the intent is for 
a counselor to focus on counseling but not to the 
detriment of the total individual, then I accept this 
emphasis. 

Certainly your comments regarding counseling 
with adults and specifically women are apropos to 
the community college setting. The community col- 
lege, more than any other educational setting, has 
embraced the total community in offering educa- 
tional and related services to adults. This facet of 
community college personnel work is most exciting 
and challenging. However, we need assistance to 
improve the quantity and quality of guidance ser- 
vices to adults. Schoolcraft College is having suc- 
cess using group procedures (specifically Human 
Potential Group Counseling) with adults. Improved 
skills in working with those adults who are re- 
training for new careers or updating themselves for 
their current careers are of great importance to 
community college counselors. 



Kenneth B. Hoyt 
Professor of Education 
and Director of Specialty 
Oriented Student Research 
Program 

University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 




Dr. Hoyt is a past president of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association (APGA). 



My reactions to Eli Ginzberg's remarks in this 
interview fall in three categories that can be eu- 



2. School counselors should be more actively en- 
gaged in the collection and utilization of local 
environment information, the utility of which has 
only a short time span, and thus must be col- 
lected on a continuing basis. 

3. School counselors should be working more close- 
ly with the classroom teachers and should re- 
gard teachers as essential members of the guid- 
ance team. 

4. Community colleges, as they currently exist, are 
not doing nearly enough in terms of providing 
occupational information programs. 

5. Community colleges should be gathering and re- 
porting much more and better data regarding 
what has happened to their former students. 

6. There currently exists a great need to create an 
“open entry — open exit’’ system of American 
education that combines formal classroom in- 
struction with part-time work experience, with 
work-study programs, and with full-time employ- 
ment. 

7. Our professional guidance associations are be- 
coming too splintered. There really is a need 
for a unified APGA that can and does speak 
effectively for the guidance movement in the 
total society. 

8. School counselors should, relatively speaking, be 
spending more time with students who are not 
going to college and less time with students who 
are going to college, 

9. School counselors should be working more with 
parents than they are. 

YES— SO LONG AS . . . 

I found myself agreeing with many other state- 
ments Ginzberg made, and yet worried that some 
readers might misinterpret what I would regard 
as their true meaning. For purposes of summariz- 
ing both these statements and my fears regarding 
their possible misinterpretation, I have listed them 
below in two columns. 



phemistically labeled as Right On, Yes — So Long 
As, and Hell, No. Prior to reporting them in these 
three categories, let me say that I hope all profes- 
sional guidance workers join me in welcoming this 
“outsider’s’’ view of our field. There is much to 
be gained by thinking about ourselves as others see 
us, I do not join those who criticize Ginzberg for 
undertaking this project or for writing as he did. I 
believe he has made a positive contribution through 
this book. It would have been much more positive, 
of course, had he been able to gather more objec- 
tive and valid data as a basis for the conclusions 
he reached. 



RIGHT ON! 



I Agree That: 

1 . Career guidance has, in the past, 
represented a minor commitment 
of school counselors, 

2* Guidance personnel, in the total 
society, are heavily concentrated 
at the high school level. 

3, Counselors should be spending 
more time in group counseling, 

4, Most elementary principals 
would, if given a free budget line, 
employ some person other than a 
counselor today, 

5, Teacher certification should not 
be required prerequisite for all who 
aspire to become counselors, 

6, School counselors should move 
towards becoming more of an ad- 
vocate of the student and less of an 
advocate of the ‘‘establishment,” 



The following conclusions, paraphrased only 
slightly from Ginzberg’s remarks here, represent 
what I view as valid criticisms of the guidance 
movement in American society today. We should 
be working actively to correct each of these con- 
ditions. 

1. School counselors should be spending more time 
as change agents in the community by working 
O with business, industry, and labor personnel. 
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7. School and employment services 
counselors should work more close- 
ly with each o. ter, 

8, We need systematic and con- 
tinuing follow-up studies of stu- 
dents and of how school counselors 
spend their time. 

9, Counselors shouldn't be the only 
professional educators whose grad- 
uate education is not subsidized, 

10. Full time study in counselor 
education Is probably better than 
part time study. 
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So Long As It Isn't Interpreted 
to Mean That: 

1, This is still true today. 



2. Some should be taken from and 
transferred to other settings where 
they are currently in short supply, 

3. Individual counseling should 
largely be abandoned, 

4. Today's elementary principals 
are fully aware of the challenges 
career education holds for this level 
of education, 

5. Such certification is not desirable 
for most persons who seek to be- 
come counselors in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

6. The ultimately proper role is to 
view the counselor as an advocate 
of the student and a member of the 
establishment, not the counselor 
and the student vs. the “establish- 
ment.” 

7. The employment services coun- 
selor can, or should in any way 
substitute for the school counselor, 

8. Such studies are not now being 
done* nor that no substantial body 
of research exists in these areas at 
the present time. 

9. They are! The truth is* they 
never have been! 

10. To date, we have no solid re- 
search basis for reaching a con- 
clusion on this point. 
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HELL, NO! 

There were five of Ginzberg’s comments with 
which I found myself in violent disagreement. 
Space limitations will allow me to comment only 
briefly here on each, 

First, I violently disagree with his conclusion 
that little should be done in terms of career de- 
velopment in the elementary school and, thus, ele- 
mentary guidance should be eliminated. It is at the 
elementary school level where the values of a 
work-oriented society can best be taught and effec- 
tively integrated into the personal value systems 
of elementary school children. With the current 
national emphasis on career education, elementary 
school counselors are needed more now than ever 
in the past. This movement needs to be greatly ex- 
panded, not eliminated, 

Second, I disagree with Ginzberg's expressed 
worry that community colleges may soon be sat- 
urating the labor market with too many occupa- 
tional education graduates. Even if this threat 
were real (which it is not), we would certainly con- 
clude, wouldn’t we, that a person with a job skill 
but no job is in a much better position than a 
person with no job skill and no job? 

Third, I disagree with his recommendation that 
the community college should limit itself to broad 
occupational education programs and leave speci- 
fic occupational training up to employers. We know 
that employers will, as they have in the past, pro- 
duce the “finished product” but this is quite dif- 
ferent from failing to provide the student with a 
sufficient degree of job skill so that he can cor- 
rectly be presented to employers as one who is 
ready to begin working in a specific occupation. 
We can’t leave students this much at the mercy of 
the employer and still meet our prime responsibili- 
ties which, of course, are to the student. 

Fourth. I completely disagree with Ginzberg’s 
theoretical preference for moving youth counseling 
out of the school setting. In view of his own recog- 
nition of the close relationship between education 
and vocational guidance and the extreme impor- 
tance of close counselor-teach working relation- 
ships, I cannot understand how even Ginzberg 
could agree with himself on this position. We must, 
in elementary and secondary education, continue 
to fight for recognizing guidance as part of educa- 
tion and the school counselor as a member of the 
team of professional educators. In urging that we 
never abandon this view, I am, of course, not say- 
ing that youth counselors should not also be avail- 
able in non-school settings, That is a different 



tial practitioners in the guidance field versus sup- 
porting those who want to become professors in 
this field, I would support the practitioners and 
potential practitioners every time. In my opinion, 
Ginzberg does our field no service by raising what 
is essentially a false issue. That is, in point of 
fact, we need financial support for both. 

In conclusion, I must point out that I have no 
more evidence for my beliefs than Ginzberg has 
for his, I hope that both of us can admit this and 
let those who wish to act on the basis of what has 
been said realize that each will have to form his 
own conclusions. 



John G, Odgers 
Research and Development 
Specialist 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. Odgers is Past President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association (NVGA), 

It is truly with mixed emotion that this reaction 
is made, since the writer agrees so wholeheartedly 
with much of Dr, Ginzberg’s potpourri of fact and 
opinion, yet disagrees violently with two or three of 
his key conclusions which the writer is forced to 
consider as opinion rather than fact. 

It is important that the entire interview be inter- 
preted with the recognition that Dr. Ginzberg as- 
sumes, and rightly so I feel, that “career guidance 
represents a minor rather than a major commit- 
ment of the people who are called guidance coun- 
selors or specialists in the American scene at this 
time,” It does not follow, however, that we should 
eliminate guidance services at the elementary 
level, or adjust the “disproportionate number of 
counselors working within the high school set up" 
by placing guidance services out of the schools and 
making the consumer pay, at least in part, for the 
services. 

Schools have the responsibility to help students 
develop decision-making skills by the time deci- 
sions must be made and to acquire the informa- 
tion and understanding which is a necessary back- 
ground for decision. Ready or not, important deci- 
sions affecting educational choices and ultimate 
career success must be made by all girls and boys 
as early as the eighth grade. The background for 
such decisions, as well as the decision making 
skills themselves can be developed more effec- 




question. 

Fifth, I disagree with Ginzberg's proposed policy 
of concentrating federal support for the prepara- 
tion of guidance personnel only on people who are 
preparing to become teachers of counselors. To- 
day's practicing counselors desperately need finan- 
cial assistance so that they can keep abreast of 
changes in this field and secure the retraining and 
upgrading they so obviously need now. If I had to 
choose between supporting practitioners and poten-O 



tively with the help of adequate elementary guid- 
ance services. 

The charge that the profession has been moving 
toward elementary guidance “because they thought 
there was money there” is unfortunate and un- 
founded. As the administrator of federal guidance 
funds (NDEA, VA, and ESEA III) for one state, I 
can report a more than eight-fold increase in full 
time elementary counselors, from 40 to 341, over a 
five-year period (1966-71) with combined state and 
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federal support of this activity averaging less than 
$150,000 per year for the entire state, while the 
local school contribution surpassed three-and-a-half 
million in ’71 alone. These services are growing 
because they are producing! 

Possibly, the negative reaction of Dr. Ginzberg 
and his group to elementary guidance resulted 
from lack of adequate definition of the scope and 
methods of elementary guidance programs. With- 
out supplying the detail. I would like to identify 
the elementary counselor as the one resident pupil 
personnel worker in elementary buildings responsi- 
ble for calling on other pupil personnel specialists 
(psychologist, nurse, visiting teacher, etc.) as need- 
ed; providing counseling and consultative services 
to parents; helping teachers to understand children 
better (both individually and as a class group) ; 
providing teachers with information materials and 
resources for career development; interpreting 
pupil and program needs to the principal and the 
curriculum planners; working directly with pupils 
in groups and also individually; and coordinating 
the use of non-school resources. These are legiti- 
mate guidance functions. They cannot be accom- 
plished through **a little bit of work in history and 
civics.” 

Research studies have shown conclusively that 
although compulsory school attendance laws delay 
most school dropout until early high school, the 
problems which ultimately result in dropout usually 
begin to appear well before the end of elementary 
school in the form of deterioration patterns such 
as increasing absence and truancy, discipline prob- 
lems, failure, and an obvious dislike of school. The 
answer to most dropout problems lies in the 
strengthening of elementary education by diagnos- 
ing learning difficulties and developing effective 
remedial programs, by strengthening the teaching 
of the basic skills, and by making learning experi- 
ences more interesting and relevant. The counselor 
has a key role to play as diagnostician and change 
agent. Adding a teacher and reducing class size by 
three or four will not solve these problems to the 
extent that they can be reduced by the employment 
of a qualified counselor. If the training of guidance 
personnel fails to give them a ‘‘chance to be very 
useful in the elementary school,” it doesn't neces- 
sarily follow that the program should be elim- 
inated, Possibly the training should be improved! 

Changing the topic somewhat, I would like to 
share Dr, Ginzberg’s emphasis on group ap- 
proaches to guidance. From where I sit, I see more 
and more guidance objectives being met through 
curricular approaches wherein the counselor may 
be doing a special kind of teaching, or developing 
instructional aids and units of work for other 
teachers, or consulting with teachers on new ap- 
proaches, or providing inservice education for 
teachers. If the counselor is to fulfill these respon- 
sibilities, there well may he some justification for 
including teacher education and teaching experi- 
ence as an aspect of the counselor’s education. If 
we eliminate teaching experience as a require- 
ment, its value certainly should not be overlooked. 



If dropped as a requirement for counselor certifica- 
tion, it is my personal feeling that it should be re- 
placed by a supervised internship in a school set- 
ting. I am referring, of course, to the preparation 
of school counselors. 

Although space does not permit rebuttal, I can- 
not move dong without calling attention to two or 
three “clunkers” dropped by Dr. Ginzberg during 
the interview, which should he rebutted. Here they 
are: 

Let the young person assume that he will even- 
tually get his occupational training on the job. 
We came away with the impression that a very 
large proportion of counseling time was de- 
voted to a relatively small number of trouble- 
some youngsters. [ Troubled — maybe, troublesome 
— no!] 

We do not believe that the elementary school 
is a logical place to do very much more than 
the simplest orientation to the world of work. 
Guidance was entirely too much a kid’s affair 
and too little emphasis was put upon adult 
work and adjusting to work. 

[Must these be mutually exclusive? Why not 
promote both?] 

My final point of concern relates to Dr. Ginz- 
berg’s apparent agreement with Armor’s conclu- 
sion that how upper income parents pressure their 
children regarding college can be labeled guidance. 
In many cases this is serious misguidance and does 
more harm than good. 

My time is gone; my reactions have been pri- 
marily to the points with which I disagree. In clos- 
ing, I must express my strong agreement and sup- 
port for more of Dr. Ginzberg's points than the 
number with which I disagree. They don’t need 
further elaboration in this paper but should be 
listed to keep the record straight. Here are a few 
of Dr. Ginzberg’s key points which I fervently 
espouse; 

1. There is a need for more career emphasis in 
guidance. “The major job for the bulk of the 
population that the counselors ought to be attend- 
ing to at the school level has to do with education- 
al and career planning.” 

2. Counselors should do much more tapping of 
community resources; guidance must become a 
function of the larger community, 

3. We need to strengthen the guidance services of 
the employment service and improve school- 
employment service cooperation. 

4. We need more guidance services for young 
adults and mature adults. (But not at the ex- 
pense of those still in school!) 

5. We need to improve the type of information 
available for dissemination. 

6. We need to do more dovetailing of the cur- 
riculum with the labor market. 

7. We need tu do more followup to know what 
happens to those who use our services. 

8. We need better trained guidance people; we 
need to do more for the trainers of guidance 
personnel. 

9. We need to use the profession as consultants. 
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10. Wo need to make better use of paraprofes- 
sionals. 

11. We need more group approaches, and we need 
to make better use of teachers. 

12. We need to separate the functions of counselors 
and psychologi ts. 

13. We need to sharpen the distinction between ad- 
ministrative personnel and staff personnel who 
are really client oriented. 

In closing, I would like to say thanks to Dr. 
Ginzberg for not shrinking from a task when he 
knew the end product would do what it has already 
done; shake up those in the field who have be- 
come too complacent. If, in the process, he has 
also aroused a few of us who do not think we are 
in the complacent category, he has done us a favor 
by alerting us to the need for better communica- 
tion of our points of view and better dissemination 
of the results of career development and career 
education programs and program elements which 
are currently in the process of design, develop- 
ment, and validation through field testing. 



Are You an Information Generator? 

Do you have an unpublished speech? Report ? Model? 
Instrument? Dissertation ? Program Description? ERIC was 
created to assure access to the educational knowledge base. 
Our basic junction is to aid the process of knowledge - 
sharing and feedback. Perhaps you have created an in- 
novative program. Perhaps your insight and experience 
have led you to some creative thinking. Perhaps you’ve 
carried out some research. It is in written form? If not, 
have you considered organizing it and writing it up to 
make It available for others to build on? ERIC is always 
looking for new documents. We continually review ma- 
terials for Central ERIC’s monthly collection in Research 
in Education, Let us review your paper for inclusion in 
Research in Education. If you would like to submit a paper, 
sent two clean (suitable for Xerox reproduction) copies, 
preferably accompanied by an abstract of ISO words, to 
the Assistant Director for Information Processing ERIC / 
CAPS, School of Education, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48 1 04, 



advocate 

In all future issues. Impact will offer a section entitled "Advocate,” 
devoted to presenting the stand of impact on professional and na- 
tional concerns. This department is intended to encourage counselors 
to examine their own views on important issues and to actively advo- 
cate what they believe to be in the best interests of clients and 
counselors. 

(Points of view or opinions in Advocate will represent official Impact 
position.) 



feedfore 

Impact is in the process of creating a Futurist Advisory Council com- 
posed of distinguished counselors and behavioral scientists. The 
Council will advise Impact of important events and developments 
that will affect counselors and guidance and student services. The 
Council will be particularly concerned with identifying for counselors 
developments growing out of research, new legislation, governmental 
plans and decisions, professional meetings, and national economic 
and social changes as they are emerging, so that counselors will have 
the opportunity to make appropriate personal and programmatic 
plans. To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and through Feedfore, 
Impact will prepare counselors for effective coping with the future. 
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Recently, a number of exciting career guidance approaches have been 
developed throughout the country. These approaches have been designed to 
meet specific career guidance objectives with specific audiences. In part, their 
excitement lies in the fact that they are systematic attempts to provide career 
guidance services to large numbers of students. 

Although the one io-one interaction between counselor and student plays a 
vital role in vocational development and career planning, it has become clear 
that new methods of providing basic services to all students need to be devel- 
oped. A major problem in providing these comprehensive career guidance ser- 
vices is the amount of time, resources, and money needed to develop and 
implement quality services. It is probably impossible for each school in the 
country to develop, independently, a complete career guidance program. It is, 
therefore, crucial for the counselor to be alert to the various approaches 
currently being developed by others. 

The following descriptions provide information on some career guidance 
approaches which are actually in current use and which are potentially 
adaptable in local districts. [ Portions of these descriptions are borrowed 
from the soon-to-be-published Career Guidance Handbook, developed jointly 
by the ERIC /CAPS Center and the Center for Vocational-Technical Education 
at The Ohio State University ,] 
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CONTRA COSTA MOBILE COUNSELING CENTER 

Use of mobile services in career guidance allows 
(1) inci used counseling services for students in 
hard-to-reach areas; (2) increased staff training 
for these areas; and (3) greater availability of ca- 
reer guidance resources. Although mobile units 
have frequently been used in rural areas, Contra 
Costa College, San Pablo. California, is using a mo- 
bile unit for community outreach activity. This mo- 
bile unit is a response to the need to communicate 
the training possibilities at the community college 
to potential students in poverty areas of the city. 
Specific goals of the unit are: (1) to extend coun- 
seling services to the community; (2) to reach po- 
.ential students who would not otherwise receive 
counseling services; (3) to bridge the communica- 
tion gap between college and community; (4) to 
encourage educational-vocational decision making; 
(5) to strengthen the image of the college in the 
community; and (6) to encourage youth to attend 
the college. The mobile unit itself is a self-propelled 
mobile home. It is attractively decorated and is di- 
vided into two major counseling areas. The front 
compartment has several chairs and tables, and 
can be used for a reception area, for group coun- 
seling, for showing slides or filmstrips and/or for 
displaying vocational information. The rear com- 
partment is equipped with two stationary chairs, 
one portable chair, a filing cabinet, a desk and a 
bookcase. This compartment is designed exclusively 
for individual counseling. The unit is staffed by one 
counselor and one paraprofessional, and activity is 
concentrated in that area of the district having the 
largest disadvantaged population. Major stress is 
placed on individual counseling with those individ- 
uals who are interested either in entering Contra 
Costa College or some other job-training facility. 
Clients typically include high school dropouts, un- 
employed high school graduates and displaced 
workers. These clients are referred to the mobile 
counseling center by community agencies such as 
state, county and social service agencies; commun- 
ity action groups; clubs; religious groups; and spe- 
cial schools in the surrounding area. Counseling fo- 
cuses on informing clients both about programs 
available at the community college and at other 
training centers in the community. [Further details 
concerning the program are available in ERIC Docu- 
ment ED 043 332, or by contacting Contra Costa Col- 
lege, San Pablo, California.] 
m 

As a school considers incorporating a mobile 
counseling facility, the following principles should 
be considered: (1) mobile services are designed for 
hard-to-reach populations including both geographi- 
cally and culturally isolated students; (2) while 
quite elaborate physical mobile units can be de- 
signed, it should be remembered that the quality of 
the services is influenced more by the nature of the 
staff than by the native of the unit itself ; (3) mobile 
services should be viewed as a means of strengthen- 
ing existing services rather than a substitute for 
them; and (4) many mobile educational units have 



paraprofessionals who provide clerical help and 
basic guidance services, thus freeing professional 
time for counseling and training. 

LIFE CAREER GAME 

Simulated career guidance activities allow stu- 
dents to practice various career-planning behaviors 
in a game-like situation. These activities (1) help 
the student develop an accurate understanding of 
the world of education and work, (2) provide a non- 
threatening opportunity to explore this world, (3) 
stimulate interest in planning for the future, and 
(4) motivate students to adopt an information- 
seeking stance. The Life Career Game is a com- 
mercially available game which simulates certain 
features of the labor market, the “education mar- 
ket,” and the “marriage market,” as they now op- 
erate in the United States and as projections indi- 
cate they will function 'a the future. By playing the 
game, students gain an understanding of these in- 
stitutions and some advance experience in planning 
for their own future. Specific learnings include: (1) 
how the life cycles of men and women are pat- 
terned, including the kinds of career decisions that 
persons in our society must make at various points 
in their lives; (2) the way in which decisions about 
occupations, education, family life, and the use of 
leisure time are interrelated; (3) what factors af- 
fect a person’s success and satisfaction with his 
education, his job, his marriage, and his free time; 
and (4) what kinds of educational and occupational 
opportunities are open to individuals with varying 
sets of personal characteristics, and how to locate 
and use reference materials which contain this type 
of information. The game can be played by any 
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number of teams, each consisting of two to four 
players. Each team works with a profile or case 
history of a fictitious person. The game is organized 
into rounds or decision periods, each of which rep- 
resents one year in the life of this person. A game 
runs for a designated number of rounds. During 
each decision period, players plan their person’s 
schedule of activities for a typical week, allocating 
his time among school, studying, job, family re- 
sponsibilities, and leisure time activities. In addi- 
tion, there are certain activities, i.e., a job or 
higher education, for which a person must make 
some kind of formal application and be accepted. 
When players have made their decisions about the 
person for a given year, scores are computed. The 
scoring tables and spinners are based upon U.S. 
Census and other national survey data. They show 
what this person, given his character, his past ex- 
periences, and his present efforts, would probably 
achieve in the areas of education, occupation, fam- 
ily life and leisure. [The Life Career Game is avail- 
able from Western Publishing Company, School and 
Library Department, 150 Parish Drive, Wayne, New 
Jersey. ERIC Documents (ED 016 268, ED 010 076, 
ED 010 077, and ED 012 939) are reports of pro- 
grams which use the Life Career Game in career 
guidance.] 

■ 

As any school considers incorporating a career 
simulation experience, the following principles 
might be considered: (1) students find simulated 
experiei ces motivating and enjoyable— therefore, 
the teacher and/or counselor who is supervising the 
simulated experience should support this enjoyable 
atmosphere; (2) simulated experiences represent 
real environments — therefore, it is essential to eval- 
uate the information presented through the simu- 
lated experience in terms of its appropriateness for 
the population with which it is used; (3) simulated 
experiences are non-threatening substitutes for real 
experience so when supervising students in these 
experiences, the teacher and/or counselor should 
encourage this experimental stance rather than 
force student commitment to a particular stance; 
and (4) although simulated experiences provide a 
model of vocational information — seeking and de- 
cision-making behavior, students will need follow-up 
activities, i.e., occupational materials or group 
counseling situations, to practice applying these be- 
haviors to their own vocational planning. 

MANPOWER AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Increasingly economic and manpower education 
is being viewed as important educational experi- 
ence for all students. In order to think vocationally, 
it is necessary to understand the basic economic 
system which supports the various occupational 
possibilities which are open in society. 

A major curriculum has been developed for use 
with junior high school students to help them ac- 
quire an understanding of the economic process and 
the role of work in the life of men and women, and 
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further explain how young people can enhance their 
future employability by their own knowledge, skills, 
motivation and behavior patterns. This curriculum 
consists of 75 separate lessons which can either be 
used as a separate one-semester course or incor- 
porated into a two-semester course. Major areas 
covered within the curriculum include: (1) The 
World of Economics; (2) Technology and Change; 
(3) Economic and Noneconomic Dimensions of 
Work; (4) Rational Decision-Making and Career- 
Planning; (5) the Manpower Market; (6) Occupa- 
tional Opportunities in the U.S. Economy; and (7) 
Manpower Skills and the Economic Value of Edu- 
cation. Each of the 75 lessons contains: (1) a con- 
cise abstract outlining the central topic or theme to 
be studied; (2) the core of the lesson including 




questions to be answered by students and statisti- 
cal data which allows the student to test his under- 
standing of basic principles; and (3) a summary 
paragraph which reviews the essential understand- 
ings which the students should have derived from 
the lesson. [Complete curriculum materials are now 
available for use by schools. The two major re- 
sources are the student materials entitled, Man - 
nower and Economic Education: Opportunities in 
American Life and the teacher guide entitled, 
Teacher Manual, Manpower and Economic Educa - 
tion. These materials are available from the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, New York 10036.] 

■ 

As any school considers incorporating a man- 
power education component into the school curricu- 
lum, the following principles might be considered: 
(1) manpower and economic education are increas- 
ingly being viewed as an essential school learning 
which is necessary for effective adult living; (2) 
basic manpower and economic information can be 
introduced as a separate curriculum or incorpor- 
ated as part of another school subject such as so- 
cial studies; (3) although manpower education can 
be introduced at any time, it has been suggested 
that it should be a continuous experience with 
changing emphasis being offered at each level, 
kindergarten through twelfth grade; and (4) al- 
though manpower education can help students un- 
derstand the importance of individual career plan- 
ning, it is not an automatic process but rather one 
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which requires coordination between the staffs in- 
voiced in economic education and career guidance. 

SELF UNDERSTANDING 

THROUGH OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION (SUTOE) 



There has recently been considerable stress on 
developing vocational exploration curricula which: 
(1) encourage exploration of self in relationship to 
the world of work; ( 2 ) provide specific learning ob- 
jectives; (3) present specific classroom activities; 
and (4) provide instruction about specific teaching 
procedures which might be used within the class- 



room. 

The Oregon State Department of Education has 
developed a one year course designed to assist 
ninth graders with educational and career planning. 
The course is entitled, “Self Understanding through 
Occupational Exploration.” The goals of the pro- 
gram are to enable students to gain knowledge and 
understanding of possible future goals and job op- 
portunities, to develop skills in applying for work 
via application and job interviews, to gain under- 
standing of the employer’s viewpoint and require- 
ments, to broaden knowledge of the general eco- 
nomic structure as related to labor force needs, to 
understand the importance of opportunities offered 
through high school and post-high school training 
programs, and to assess his own strengths and 
weaknesses. A complete teacher’s guide to this pro- 
gram is available. Contained in the guide are ten 
basic units including approximate time required for 
the unit, specific objectives for the unit, and speci- 
fic classroom activities designed to meet the ob- 
jectives. Also included in the guide are suggested 
resources for use in the program, sample letters to 
parents describing the program and suggestions for 
evaluating the program’s effectiveness. The ten 
units include the following areas: (1) introduction 
to program; (2) self appraisal and self understand- 
ing; (3) relating the school to occupational plan- 
ning; (4) the individual’s role in the economic sys- 
tem; (5) preparing students for in-depth career 
study; (6) exploring jobs primarily involving work 
with data; (7) exploring jobs primarily involving 
work with people; (8) exploring jobs primarily in- 
volving work with things; (9) evaluating experi- 
ences and planning ahead; and (10) student evalu- 
ation of the course. [The complete SUTOE Teach- 
er’s Guide is available through the ERIC System 
(ED 024 965). Further information is available from 
the Division of Vocational Education, Oregon Board 
of Education, Salem, Oregon 97310.] 



As any school considers incorporating a vocational 
exploration curricula, the following principles might 
be considered: (1) there are basic vocational explora- 
tion skills which can be learned by all students; (2) if 
all students are to learn and apply these skills to 
their own vocational planning, some method in ad- 
dition to one-to-one counseling will probably be 
needed; (3) others have been successful in specify- 
ing these exploratory skills and designing curricula 
which enable large numbers of students to learn 
and practice these skills; (4) any vocational ex- 



ploration curriculum needs to be carefully designed 
to include learning objectives, suggested learning 
activities, and suggested instructional methods; and 
(5) these curricula are most successful when they 
maintain an individualized, guidance point-of-view 
allowing for group discussion, individualized activi- 
ties and active involvement in learning. 

VITAL INFORMATION FON EDUCATION AND WORK 

(VIEW) 

The need for current, local occupational and edu- 
cational information has long been a concern of vo- 
cational guidance activities. Recently, master sys- 
tems have been developed which provide a model 




for these services which: (1) collect current infor- 
mation about local educational and occupational op- 
portunities; (2) effectively communicate this in- 
formation to students; (3) provide supportive coun- 
seling and guidance services to help students make 
educational-vocational plans based on the informa- 
tion; and (4) provide in-service-training to counsel- 
ors and teachers to prepare them better to work 
with these students. Project VIEW is conducted by 
the San Diego County Career Information Center 
and serves a student population of approximately 
30,000 students in 30 secondary schools in San Diego 
County. Career information is produced for all oc- 
cupations requiring less than a baccalaureate de- 
gree for which training is available and for which 
local job opportunities exist. This information cov- 
ers approximately 200 occupations, and is produced 
at the regional level and then disseminated to all 
of the schools participating in the project. The basic 
dissemination tool is a data processing card con- 
taining a microfilm of four pages of information 
placed into an aperture in the card. The occupa- 
tional briefs, called VIEW scripts, consist of two 
cards for a given job. One card contains four pages 
of information applicable statewide while the sec- 
ond card contains three to four pages of local area 
information. The microfilm aperture cards can be 
used in standard microfilm readers and/or reader- 
printers which allow a student to print out a hard 
copy of the materials. The aperture cards are key- 
punched to provide data processing capabilities for 
filing and retrieving the cards. In summary, Proj- 
ect VIEW collects, organizes, and synthesizes var- 
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ious types of information. VIEW packages the data 
in a compact form so that a counselor is not 
crowded out of his office space by hundreds of 
publications, catalogs, and occupational briefs. The 
VIEW system makes the initial career investigation 
step easier for students and counselors by providing 
compact easy to read information on jobs, financial 
aids and colleges in a form that is readily accessi- 
ble and continually updated. Although the VIEW 
system was developed for use in San Diego County, 
several other school districts in the United States 
are now utilizing the basic VIEW system. [ERIC 
Documents (ED 015 513, ED 026 675, and ED 029 
318) present descriptions of the development of the 
VIEW system. For further information on VIEW 
contact Dr. Edwin Whitfield, Guidance Coordinator, 
Department of Education, San Diego County, San 
Diego, California 92111.] 

■ 

As any school considers incorporating a local ca- 
reer information system, the following principles 
might be considered: (1) these career information 
systems are developed to provide specific, current 
information about local and regional educational 
and occupational opportunities; (2) the collection, 
synthesis and analysis of the information and the 
development of special materials to communicate 
the information to students is completed by a re- 
gional educational unit and is usually supported by 
state-level funding; (3) standardized procedures are 
developed which allow for ease of data collection 
and for easy to duplicate, compact systems which 
can be provided to a number of counseling pro- 
grams throughout the regional area; (4) as with 
all new practices, special training procedures for 
counselors, teachers and students are needed to in- 
sure proper use of these systems; and (5) follow-up 
studies of students who have used the materials 
are usually conducted to provide a basis for the re- 
vision of materials and the selection of new types 
of information to be added to the system. 

WORLD OF WORK TELEVISION SERIES 

A major goal of career guidance is to facilitate 
vocational exploration for all students. A number of 
media materials are being developed for classroom 
use which: (1) encourage students to think voca- 
tionally; (2) broaden their perceptions of the world 
of work; (3) help them check their understanding 
of the world of work against reality; (4) help them 
discover broad areas of work which interest them; 
and (5) motivate them to seek further information 
about the world of work. The Minneapolis Public 
Schools have developed a closed circuit television 
series for ninth grade students. The series is de- 
signed to give a broad overview of several occupa- 
tional clusters. Specifically, it is intended to present 
information on occupational areas, job families and 
related types of work possibilities; to stimulate 
further investigation by the students into the world 
of work; and to provide a basis for program plan- 
ning for the senior high school years. The series 
was produced utilizing the services of fifty people 
*5 ployed in the Minneapolis area. Each individual 
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discusses his job, the training needed, the type of 
work performed, his attitude toward his work, and 
general reactions. The series consists of eleven dif- 
ferent programs each of which describes an occu- 
pational cluster based on the interest categories of 
the Kuder Preference Record. The program topics 
include the fob .ving: (1) How to Study; (2) Work- 
ing in the Outdoors; (3) Working with Machines; 
(4) Working with Numbers; (5) Scientific Occupa- 
tions; (6) Business Contact Occupations; (7) Artis- 
tic Occupations; (8) Working with Ideas; (9) Music 
and Related Occupations; (10) Working with People 
and (11) Clerical Occupations. In addition to the 
television series, a complete teacher’s guide for use 
of the series in the classroom is available. The 
guide is based on the idea that the use of media 
must be accompanied by supportive classroom ac- 
tivities which involve the students in the media pre- 
sentation and suggest further activities for explora- 
tion of the occupational cluster presented. This 
teacher’s guide provides information on what is 
contained in each television program; suggested 
questions for students to consider while viewing 
the program; follow-up activities to be completed 
after the program; and occupational information 
resources which are related to the topic of the pro- 
gram. [ERIC Document (ED 031 723) is the Teach- 
er’s Guide for this “World of Work” series. Further 
information about the series can be obtained from 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota.] 

■ 

As any school considers incorporating a series of 
media materials for use in the classroom to en- 
courage vocational exploration, the following princi- 
ples might be considered: (1) the information pre- 
sented should be about broad occupational clusters 
rather than specific occupations; (2) the goal is to 
provide broad information about shared character- 
istics of occupations within a cluster rather than 
specific information about individual occupations; 
(3) the message must be appropriate for the par- 
ticular student group and should therefore be moti- 
vating, geared to the student’s experience and vo- 
cabulary level, and accurate; (4) the students 
should be involved in the media rather than be 
simply passive viewers; and (5) media should be 
used in conjunction with other learning activities. 
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It is difficult to make an over all assessment of the effectiveness of your career guidance program without 
reference to an outside norm. You need a vehicle to assist you in identifying what important functions your 
program is responsive 10 and where new emphasis needs to he built into the program. This short inventory is 
designed to assist you in gaining perspective as to where your program “is at”. By responding as to whether 
the functions described are ones which your program is now dealing with, you can inventory what functions 
you are performing which are deemed important by consensual professional judgment. Conversely, you can 
learn what functions with high professional endorsement you are not now performing. The information gained 
from the foremen! ioned inventory should be regarded as suggestive and illustrative rather than definitive and 
diagnostic. The intent is to provide some guidelines by which you can move and hopefully interact and 
discuss regarding your career guidance program. It should stimulate you to ask “what are we doing,” “why 
are we doing it,” “what is happening,” and “is this what we should be doing?” 

Whatever validity this inventory has is informal (a new type of validity?). There are no validity coefficients 
or well-developed scoring norms available. It was constructed by a small group of “free spirits” (you can 
read into that what you want!) who “blue skied” over what they thought were essential functions of a 
superior career guidance program. The task proved both easier and harder than expected. 

Despite the diversity of backgrounds and experience, agreement as to what functions should be covered 
came comparatively easily. Writing the statements in a way they could apply across different settings and 
educational levels proved very difficult. We have, despite some strong reservations, provided a scoring key. 
Do with it what you will. If you knock the top off it, you either have a damn good program or you are a damn 
good liar. Either classification is not without merit. If you score low. you will at least know that some of your 
peers feel you need to get with it. Or— you can yell “foul,” argue like hell, and question the validity of the 
whole process. But that's not all bad. A more activist counselor stance is probably needed — so we did some- 
thing to get you into orbit! ! So if you’re a risk taker, give it a try. No promises made. But you just might he 
the better for the experience. 
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A Self-Administering inventory of Programmatic Strengths 

INSTRUCTIONS 

For each of the questions you should answer yes or no for the program you are associated with. If you really 
can’t apply an item to your program and it's not just a “ cop out,” you can respond with a ,f not applicable” 
(NA). Work fast. There's no point in trying to rationalize that you’re doing something you’re not. 



1. Does your staff typically have one or more dis- 
cussions per month relating to labor market 
and/or economic developments? 

2. Did one or more members of your staff attend 
meetings on career planning and/or vocational 
development at AFGA in Atlantic City? 

3. Has there been, during the past year, system- 
atic assessment of the program by students who 
have gone through it? 

4. Has there been an organized means to obtain 
q parental reaction, etc., to the career assistance 
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received by their children during the past 
year? 

5. Have books and journal articles dealing with 
career guidance been systematically reviewed 
and discussed by your staff? 

6. Have one or more new career guidance proce- 
dures, identified through ERIC/CAPS or jour- 
nals been adopted during the past year? 

7. Do alternative career guidance procedures to 
the established program exist for users, e.g,, 
liaison with employment counselors, community 



centers, draft counseling? 

8. Have objectives for career guidance for each 
grade level been established? 

9. Have one or more members of your staff visit- 
ed guidance programs in the state with the in- 
tention of examining these programs for possi- 
ble items to adopt for their career guidance 
program? 

10. Has a proposal been developed to obtain addi- 
tional funds from the state department for ex- 
pansion of your career guidance program? 

11. Have new emphases and resources been intro- 
duced into the program to respond to the spe- 
cial career guidance needs of the culturally dif- 
ferent, women, and school leavers? 

12. Does your program lead to the development of 
a career plan for all students, and is that pro- 
gram reviewed with each student yearly ? 

13. Are members of the vocational education facul- 
ty members of the planning and decision mak- 
ing structure for the guidance program? 

14. Have relationships been established with the 
employment service for the sharing of informa- 
tion on local job opportunities, labor, and mu- 
tual work on counseling and placement for 
school leavers? 

15. Has placement been provided for all students 
and out of school youth? 

16. During the past two years, have members of 
the guidance staff attended workshops devoted 
to familiarization with new occupations develop- 
ing in business and industry? 

17. Are student, self-directed occupational resources 
available? 

18. Through liaisons with individuals in industry 
and business, are you able to provide for occu- 
pational exploration activities by students? 

19. Are there in school opportunities for students to 
explore and experience working at different oc- 
cupations, e.g., clerical work, food service, com- 
puter operation, and plant maintenance? 

20. Are teachers in specialized areas encouraged to 
discuss and explore vocational opportunities 
with students? 

21. Have occupational resources been reviewed dur- 
ing the past year for such factors as recency 
of data, freedom from bias, and coverage of 
new occupations? 

22. Do you use older students to assist in career 
guidance activities with younger students? 

23. Does your career guidance program provide for 
planned interaction between students and pro- 
fessionals and/or volunteers? 

24. Have you worked with all teachers to help them 
develop career planning outcomes for their 
course offering, i.e,, relate their subject in oth- 
er areas to occupational areas? 

25. Does your school make available to all students 
a career exploration and planning unit and/or 
course which occurs within the classroom— for 
example, social studies class or special one 
semester course? 

9fi , Has your guidance staff conducted inservic^ 



training sessions for teachers on career develop- 
ment within the last year? 

27. During the past year, did you meet with parents 
to help them understand the nature of vocation- 
al development and to help them initiate plans 
for future support of their child’s career plans, 
i.e., initiate savings for post-high school train- 
ing? 

28. Does the career planning course represent the 
input and mutual planning of students, teachers, 
community representatives, and parents? 

29. In implementing your career exploration and 
planning curriculum, did you utilize a staff 
manual and special training sessions? 

30. When your staff designs new career guidance 
experiences, is it done with existing resources 
in mind, i.e., video tape equipment, movie pro- 
jectors, etc.? 

31. When you purchase a new guidance resource — 
for example, a filmstrip, career information 
file, or career books — do you immediately plan 
how' the materials will be used by students and 
which type of followup counseling services will 
be offered? 

32. Does your career information center contain 
materials other than written materials — for ex- 
ample, tape recorded interviews, filmstrips, 
movies, and/or simulated work experiences? 

33. Are you aware of and do you use the services 
available to you from your local educational 
unit, such as your intermediate school district 
office? These services may include mobile 
units, localized career information services, 
computer services, etc. 

34. Are you actively working to stimulate school 
curriculum innovations which facilitate career 
exploration and trial, for example the mini- 
course concept where students sample a num- 
ber of occupational areas? 

35. Whenever you use a new career guidance ap- 
proach, do you evaluate the effectiveness of the 
guidance procedures being used — for example, 
in a group guidance session, the appropriate- 
ness of group size, group composition, and coun- 
selor interventions? 

36. After students have participated in career guid- 
ance experiences, do you collect data on their 
subsequent career planning behavior to deter- 
mine whether the program objectives have been 
successfully met? 

37. Do you keep systematic records of all career 
guidance activities, i.e., number of students 
served, number of contacts with each student, 
and/or types of guidance activities, and present 
this data to the administrative staff as a basis 
for program support and funding? 

38. Do you periodically evaluate your career guid- 
ance activities to determine their relative ef- 
fectiveness in comparison to other possible ac- 
tivities in terms of staff time and resources re- 
quired? 

39. Do you continually collect data about the cur- 
rent status of past graduates and make this 
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data available to current students for use in 
educational and career planning? 

40. At least once a year, do you meet with other 
counselors in your system to review and/or re- 
vise career guidance objectives, thus insuring 
continuity for students as they progress from 
kindergarten through post-high school educa- 
tion? 

41. Do you have career guidance opportunities 
available for out of school youth and parents 
during other than school hours, e.g,, evening 
hours, weekends? 

42. Do you provide the opportunity for out of school 
work-study programs for your students? 



SCORING 

Add up the number of Yes's you have circled and find 
yuur place on the scale below, 

42-38 Right On! How about writing up your program and 
sending it to Impact. 

37-33 You’re second best — try a little harder, 

32=28 You're sitting on the fence— forward movement is 
indicated, 

27-23 You may know where it's at, but you're not there! 
Below 22 You didn’t exactly win the prize! ! 



joy/ us 
celebrations 



exist 

dance 



guilt is in the past 
anxiety in the future 
where is your mind 
NOW 



be 

no 

bull 



Editor’s Note: Each of the items in the inventory 
represents a function or program feature which 
the Impact assessors (or do you think assassins?) 
associate as desirable and needed. Collectively 
they represent the basics of an impactful program. 
Not every program can or probably should cover 
all the areas specified. But a program should cover 
most of them. 

You may wish to group the Hems together in 
sub-classifications (program renewal, use of re- 
sources, accountability , etc.) and review how well 
you are doing in the different areas. In any case, 
don’t sulk, or silently dream. Interact on how you 
scored and what it means. And if you’re of the 
mind, let us know where you are about it all. 

If this inventory has stimulated you to want to 
discuss career guidance programs and learn about 
and rap on new procedures and programs you 
ought to go on a '‘career trip ” by coming to the 
Impact workshop. No busts or mindblowing just 
learning where career guidance is at. It’s happen- 
ing December 3 and 4, 1971. (See page 33 for 
details) 



Do you have an article written or an idea for one 
you would like to write? lf s6, why not submit it 
to lmpact. We;Will bQ glad td evalUate it;fpr pOSsi- 




only jf? accompanied by Vretu'|n'fef^Jbi^\Cand 
postage. v" 
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peace 

yourself 

together 



you limit yourself 
unlimit yourself 
limit less 



real 

eyes 

don’t 

conceptual 

lies 



life 

is 

breath 

taking 

and 

giving 



From Whit to Do Till the Messiah Comes, 
Bernard Gunther, Collier Books, New York, 
1971. Used by permission, 
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Releva it Resources in 

Searchlight focuses on identifying and making 
available relevant resources on topics of current 
interest to counselors. Each Searchlight packet 
contains a bibliographic listing with abstracts and 
annotations. Citations are taken from three major 
sources; 1) documents— submitted for inclusion in 
Research in Education ( HIE); 2) journals — selected 
from over 500 journals screened for the Current 
Index to Journals in Education (CUE); and 3) 
Dissertation Abstracts. Ordering information for 
the complete documents is included. 

Impact searches provide the means for a coun- 
selor to obtain an intensive and extensive search 
of an important area rapidly and at low cost. ( Or- 
ders for all Impact searches are mailed the same 
day they are received.) 

Impact offers the following type of search pack- 
ets; 

Retrospective Searches — These searches will cover 
materials in RIE from November 1966 through 
June 1971, CUE from January 1969 through June 
1971 and Dissertation Abstracts from January 1968 
through June 1971. Each search will cost $1.00. 
Current Awareness Searches—' These are semian- 
nual updates to the Retrospective Searches. The 
first update will cover the time period from July 
1971 through December 1971 and be announced in 
the Winter issue of Impact, These searches will be 
in the same format as the retrospect searches and 
the cost will be $1.00 per search. 

Demand Searches — These are individually con- 
tracted searches and the cost of these searches 
will be made on an individual basis. 

Impact solicits suggestions and ideas for Search 
light and encourages readers to send in nomina- 
tions. 

Listed below are the Retrospective Searches 
which are now available. Later semi-annual up- 
dates of these searches will be offered if there is 
sufficient interest in them, 

1R School Discipline and Student Rights— The de- 
fined civil rights of students at the high school 
and college level, and recent legal pronounce- 
ments. (85 documents retrieved) 




High Interest Areas 

2R Counseling the Pregnant Teenager— Attempts 
by several school systems to provide medical, 
psych jgieal and educational support for this 
population group in order to prevent dropping 
out of school. (18 documents retrieved) 

3R Articulation— The mutual relationships for the 
implementation of long-range educational ob- 
jectives between: state departments of educa- 
tion and school systems; four-year institutions 
and two-year institutions; and colleges and 
secondary schools. (50 documents retrieved) 

4R Counseling for Drug Abuse— Techniques and 
school programs for education and prevention. 
(42 documents i Grieved) 

5R Counseling for Achievement Motivation-Sug- 
gested techniques for use in school and at home 
to increase levels of motivation. (27 documents 
retrieved) 

6R Improving Counselor Public Image— Ways in 
which the profession can involve the commun- 
ity, thereby creating a more favorable counse- 
lor image on the part of the public. (28 docu- 
ments retrieved) 

7R Program Evaluation and Accountability — Meth- 
ods of program evaluation and the extent to 
which programs and counselors themselves are 
effective in contributing to favorable student 
development. (28 documents retrieved) 

8R Parent Counseling — Ways in which the school 
can involve the parents in the educational and 
social development of the child. (34 documents 
retrieved) 

9R Confidentiality— The ethics involved in student 
record-keeping and privileged information, to- 
gether with recent legal decisions in this area 
affecting the counselor. (27 documents re- 
trieved) 

10R Students as Resources— Different ways in which 
students can be employed as volunteers in the 
school and community. (35 documents re- 
trieved) 



SEARCHLIGHT ORDER FORM 



NAME 

ADDRESS 



TELEPHONE 

(Area code) 

POSITION 



(ZIP) 



Enclose payment with order 
No cash please. 

Make checks payable to The University of Michigan. 
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l Mew Way to Follow Through ! 

IMPACT WOEESBOFS 

for Impact friends and subscribers - 



What is an Impact Workshop? Probably different from any workshop you have 
attended before. Impact Workshops are “learnhows” — highly focused, fast-paced, 
hands-on, learning experiences that build your skills and understandings. 

Each Impact Workshop is a follow through experience on the major topic covered 
in each issue of Impact, It is an opportunity for you to acquire the skills and re- 
sources you need to implement the ideas covered in the featured Impact article. 

By the use of a wide variety of innovative learning resources, Impact Workshops 
enable you to learnhow rapidly. By scheduling the “learnhows” for weekends, 
Impact has made it possible for counselors to attend without loss of working time. 
Planned follow through communications and consultation build on the workshop 
experience and aid you in the critical adoption and development stages of putting 
your new ideas into action. The V /2 days duration of the Workshop ensures that the 
participant will be able to be “with it" and avoid the energy fadeout and attention 
dropoff so characteristic of the usual workshop approach. 

Impact Workshop participants are involved. Beginning with their reservation for 
attendance they participate in customizing the workshop to meet their needs and 
interests. Common features to all Impact Workshops are: 

1. Participant involvement in designing and planning for the workshop through 
completion of a pre-workshop inventory. 

2. A packet of resource materials useful during and after the workshop. 

3. Attendance at a complimentary wine and cheese socialization session with 
other participants and the workshop staff. 

4. Instructions in the use of and full access to the ERIC/CAPS resource bank. 

5. Opportunity to pursue areas of special interest through interest clustering and 
resource banks. 

6. Workshop designs that emphasize participant examination and use of innovative 
resources and materials. 

7. Post workshop assistance in implementing plans developed during the workshop 
through the Impact hotline consultation service. 

8. Development of a shared practices network between members of the workshop 
to provide for post-workshop communication between members on their program 
experiences. 

Check the opposite page for details. . . 
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This Workshop is designed for the counselor who is interested in using new career guidance resources but 
ha=. little time to survey what is new and exciting in the field. The goal is to provide a smorgasbord of career 
guidance resources and help you plan how you can use some of th^se in your own program. 

By attending the Workshop you will be able to: 

ESTABLISH GOALS FOR YOUR OWN PROGRAM 
EXPLORE WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING IN CAREER GUIDANCE 
DREAM ABOUT WHAT YOU CAN DO IN YOUR OWN PROGRAM 
PLAN SOMETHING NEW FOR YOUR CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The Workshop will be packed with many experiences which will acquaint you with different types of career 
guidance resources and approaches, and which will help you decide which activities you want to use in your 
own program. A sampling of some Workshop experiences include: 

USE OF THE ERIC COLLECTION 
RESOURCE CENTER FEATURING NEW MATERIALS 
OPPORTUNITY TO US 1 ' NEW CAREER GUIDANCE MATERIALS 
VIEWING FILMS DESCRIBING CAREER GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
TALKING WITH PEOPLE WHO HAVE DEVELOPED THE MATERIALS 
HEARING STUDENT REACTIONS TO CAREER GUIDANCE SERVICES 
DISCUSSING CAREER GUIDANCE ISSUES 
CONSULTING WITH WORKSHOP STAFF ABOUT YOUR PROGRAM IDEAS 
PLANNING YOUR OWN CAREER GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
FOLLOW-UP CONSULTATION WITH STAFF 
ON-GOING COMMUNICATION WITH WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 
INFORMATION ON SPECIAL TOPICS WHICH YOU HAVE SUGGESTED 

All of the features of Impact Workshops previously described will be included in the Career Guidance Work- 
shop. Special highlights of the Workshop will be: , 

1. A Friday evening pre-session devoted to developing interpersonal linkages between participants and staff. 

2. A special individually searched packet of resource materials on career guidance provided to each individ- 
ual based upon his expressed areas of need and interest. 

3 Participation in small design and development groups on selected high interest areas in career guidance. 

4. Individual consultation and utilization of the ERIC/CAPS resource bank during and after the Workshop. 

5. Hotline consultation with Impact Workshop staff on questions relating to the design and implementation 

of programs of career guidance. . .. 

6. Participation in a shared practices network of Workshop participants relating to their post workshop ex- 
periences in utilizing new designs and innovations in career guidance. 

By attending the workshop, you will be able to develop concrete program ideas which you can implement as 
soon as you return to your school. 

The Impact Workshop on Career Guidance will be held December 3rd and 4th, 1971 in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Send to: IMPACT, P.O. Box 635, Ann Arbor, Ml 48107 
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The White House Conference on Youth 

A Preliminary View of the Experience 
and Possible Implications for Counselors 

To be both deeply involved in an experience as 
well as interpretive and reflective about that ex- 
perience is difficult at best. But such is what I wish 
to do with regard to the White House Conference on 
Youth. In one sense, I felt that it was important 
that I participate as a representative of my profes- 
sional association and that inputs made could he 
important in terms of future planning and decision 
making relative to guidance about the ountry. At 
the same time, it was an unusual opportunity to 
observe and interact with youth and to learn their 
views and impressions of counselors and counsel- 
ing. So I had the dual role of being both an active 
participant and a reflective observer and analyzer. 

The White House Conference on Youth was a huge 
affair, with many dramas and many very different 
scenarios going on concurrently. When I asked a 
newspaper reporter how she could cover all the 
activities, she smiled and replied that she was mak- 
ing no attempt to do so, but only to write about 
some of the experiences that she was having, I 
think that is the only honest approach. I really can- 
not say that the students who were present at the 
conference were representative of the youth of the 
country, or that the activities that I participated in 
were representative of those occurring at the con- 
ference or even in my own task force. Hopefully, 
my remarks can be seen as a series of images and 
impressions of someone who sought to be contribu- 
tive to the conference, but who also was analyzing 
the experience in such a way that he could be com- 
municative to others as to the personal impact of 
the experiences he underwent. I believe, however, 
that I can organize my remarks best along two 
lines; first, what I observed regarding the confer- 
ence that may be relevant and meaningful to coun- 
selors; and second, what implications I can draw 
from those attending, both individually and collec- 
tively. 



1. In appearance, the youth at the White House 
Conference seemed fairly typical. In contrast to 
some of tne more out-of-it, freakish youth that you 
encounter on college campuses and in schools, they 
seemed like a stereotypical image of youth. One 
activist-oriented student participant commented to 
me that he had not imagined there were so many 
straight people in the world. In thought, however, 
the resolutions they adopted came across as more 
radical than one might have expected, considering 
that the group selected was relatively status quo, 
and that students with histories of radical behavior 
and activism were not invited. Certainly, the recom- 
mendations presented and voted favorably upon by 
the conference called for more radical change 
than one would have expected from a group of 
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“straights,” In fact, they were prepared to endorse 
basic — even radical — changes in our institutions and 
in commonly practiced life styles. If these young 
people were indeed “straights” it seemed apparent 
that they were not pleased about it; and, in fact, 
were prepared to endorse means to ensure that 
those experiences which had shaped them would 
not be inflicted upon upcoming generations of young 
people. 

2. There appeared to be a reluctance— perhaps 
even a repugnance— on the part of the majority of 
students who showed particular interest in educa- 
tion to support extreme behavior on the part of 
other students. In votes and interactions the aggres- 
sive, active confronter won less support and was 
less influential than the student who had his cool 
about him v d was prepared to deal in softer terms. 
They were in a real sense more rejecting of ex- 
tremism in personal behavior than on intellectual 
stands. A tip-off to this prevailing mood was dem- 
onstrated early in the conference when an attempt 




by a few students to gain control of the conference 
to restructure it along more activist lines was over- 
whelmingly voted down, 

3. I came to realize, as I never have quite so 
clearly before, the enormous impact the war in 
Vietnam is having upon the views and lives of 
young people today. It exists like some black cloud 
that hangs over all the discussions and events, blot- 
ting out considerations of other topics or issues, and 
casting a pall over what the future can and will 
bring. I interact frequently with students about 
their attitudes and feelings regarding Vietnam, but 
the insidious influence of that war in a very distant 
land really became clear to me as I talked with 
students perched on a mountain top thousands of 
miles removed from the battlefield. 

4. Students appeared to be overwhelmingly neg- 
ative in their views of schools and schooling. 
Throughout the meetings and discussions expression 
was often given to their boredom — the irrelevance 
and the ineffectiveness of the education they had 
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Thoughts 

Dr, Herein' in Past President oj the 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 

I recall hearing no one other than 
myself mention counseling and personnel 
work. Of course, I wasn't at all the small 
discussions, hut even the reports, pap- 
ers, etc*, pretty much ignored our pro- 
fession, 

I heard no discussion of the need for 
research. The search was for answers to 
perplexing social problems but appar- 
ently the assumption was that we al= 
ready know enough and just need suffi- 
cient agreement, good will, and ingenu- 
ity to solve these problems. 

Intuitively, I responded positively to 
having young people involved in the 
conference, but frankly, I saw no evi- 
dence they really contributed. They were 
enthusiastic, lovable, etc,, but wordy 
and simple minded just as were many 
of their elders. 

After the conference, I sat down and 
listed those things I truly believe could 
make a difference to children and very 
few of them were included in the final 
recommendations. Some of my proposals 
were (I don’t recall all >f them): 

1 . No school room have more than 20 
children and one educator in a system 
designed to individualize and perso- 
nalize with personnel trained to do so. 

2. No institution (home) for children 
have more than 50 children, 

3. No urban child live more than one 
mile from a comprehensive youth 
center, 

4. Child health care be decentralized so 
that each neighborhood have child 
health centers, 

5. Persons planning to enter 4, ch ild-care” 
professions be screened for personal 
ity appropriateness, 

f). The child’s need for excitement be 
recognized and adequate outlets be 
provided (so a kid doesn’t have to 
steal a car for kicks)* 

It is not too surprising the final results 
were pretty traditional— the participants 
came from traditional professions, com- 
munities, and organizations. Those who 
did not were representing special interest 
groups, often with something to sell* 

If any social development in the near 
future gets needed impetus from the 
conference, it may be the child day care 
center. Perhaps this is the role of such 
conferences— to add an extra push to a 
movement already started. 

It was an interesting, even exciting 
experience* 

Ralph Berdle 
Professor of Psychology 
Director of Student Ufa Studies 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



Whafs It Like 

Dr. Walz is President oj the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association and 
a past president of the Association for 
Counselor Education and Supervision * 

What is it like to attend a White House 
Conference? As with many people, my 
only prior experience of a White House 
Conference was in reading prestigious 
remarks in texts and other materials 
referring to the recommendations that 
emanated from a White House Con- 
ference* These references have carried 
with them a great deal of authority and 
prestige, as if anything that was the 
product of a White House Conference 
was indeed significant and worthy of 
extended attention and action. Under- 
standably, I was excited about attend- 
ing. 

From the start it was apparent that, 
even as the President of APGA, my 
active participation was by no means 
assured. This conference, since it was 
to deal with youth, was to be one which 
involved primarily youth, with eventual- 
ly about two-thirds of the approximate 
1,500 people in attendance representing 
youth (ages 14=24), The remainder of 
the participants were adults and repre- 
sented either major professional asso- 
ciations that had an interest in youth, or 
individuals who, by their research or 
leadership in the youth areas, were 
recommended for participation* Needless 
to say, the number of individuals and 
the groups who wished to participate 
far exceeded the number that the con- 
ference was planned to accommodate. 

No matter how experienced in con- 
ference attendance an individual may 
be, he would have had difficulty in re- 
maining blase’ about being invited to a 
White House Conference, The official 
invitation comes on White House statio- 
nery with the President’s seal, and every 
effort is made to convey to the partici- 
pant that this is indeed a very special 
event and he is there at the personal 
invitation of the President, There is con- 
siderable correspondence between the 
conference staff and the participant be- 
fore the actual beginning of the confer- 
ence* In the case of this conference, 
numerous papers and task force studies 
were sent to each participant represent- 
ing tho.se areas of interest which he had 
indicated were his primary concern. 
The Conference on Youth was e vided, 
essentially, into ten task forces of 150 
people each* Each of the task forces was 
further divided into groups of 100 stu- 
dents and 50 adults. Each task force had 
a coordinating team which sought to 
provide a preliminary position paper for 
discussion and review 
force* 
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There was some discussion suggesting 
that the White House Conference on 
Children which had been held previous- 
ly in Washington, D,C*, had been influ- 
enced by the press of large numbers of 
people from the immediate area who, 
while not members f the conference, 
had nonetheless managed to become in- 
volved and make their presence felt* 
The official response was not supportive 
of that explanation, but in any case the 
decision was made to hold the confer- 
ence in a relatively isolated area, name- 
ly, Estes Park, Colorado, Clearly, if the 
surrounding population press had an 
effect on the Washington Conference it 
certainly did not at Estes Park* Lo- 
cated at some 8,000 feet, it attracted 
few people except by design. The con 
ference was held in a YMCA camp made 
available for the purpose* It was a beau- 
tiful site, with large dormitory type 
buildings in the valley and small cabins 
located higher up on the mountain* 

I, along with three other persons, was 
assigned to one of the cabins loc itad in 
a beautiful spot high on the walls sur- 
rounding the valley* It was indeed pic- 
turesque, and I was immediately smit 
ten by the grandeur of the scene. It was 
not until later, after an extended eve- 
ning session, that I learned what it was 
like to hike up that additional height 
after a day of vigorous activity in that 
rarified atmosphere. If the conference 
planners had deliberately wanted to de- 
vise a way to communicate to the adults 
that they were no longer as young as 
they might think, they couldn’t have 
found a better way! 

The first plenary session of the con- 
ference demonstrated very clearly the 
differences between the mood of the 
youth present and the adult-oriented 
conference planners* A great deal of 
thought had necessarily gone into the 
planning and preparation of the con- 
ference to manage a group of that size. 
Some structuring was obviously needed. 
To the youth, however, the important 
task was to get on with it and to provide 
as much interaction among large groups 
as possible. Right from the beginning 
there were concerted efforts to change 
the format of the conference to provide 
for more full-conference plenary ses- 
sions. 

We had received forewarning that the 
climate at Estes Park could change 
suddenly. Few of us, however, took this 
very seriously. Therefore, it came as 
quite a shock to many of us when we 
experienced one of the severest snow 
storms that area had ever had at that 
time of year, Large numbers of partici- 
pants were caught unprepared, in terms 
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of appropriate outer wear or footwear 
to deal with the snow and slush. Have 
you ever tried walking around in the 
slippery snow with polyethylene bags 
tied about your feet? They do keep your 
feet dry, but they also constitute excel- 
lent skies with the result that all over 
the conference site people were taking 
unexpected and ungainly falls and spills, 
In fact, some of the more bemused con- 
ference participants located themselves 
in strategic spots about the conference 
site where they could observe people at- 
tempting to negotiate tortuous inclines 
and then enjoy their sudden upend- 
ings. On at least one occasion when I 
had to negotiate the trek to my cabin 
in the dark, through 12 inches of snow 
in a blinding snow storm, I was tempted 
to lie down and hope that a Saint Ber- 
nard with the keg of Scotch would come 
rescue me, 

I was in the Educational Task Force 
which was headed by Dr, Eobben Flem- 
ing, President of the University of Mich- 
igan, As a person skilled in negotiation 
and bargaining. Dr, Fleming was very 
much at ease with the process of nego- 
tiation for establishing the procedures 
to be followed by the Task Force and 
for dealing with conflicts and issues 
which arose during its plenary session. 
He handled the sessions so well that on 
the completion of the session he re- 
ceived a standing ovation from both the 
students and adults present. 

At the final plenary sessions, various 
special groups who had been working on 
resolutions met to present their resolu- 
tions to the total Conference for a vote. 
It was at this final plenary session that 
many observers gained the impression 
that the group was prepared to endorse 
radical stands. Clearly, by the end of 
the Conference, many of the youth and 
adults present were convinced that since 
there had been large investments of 
time and energy on the part of the par- 
ticipants, it was necessary to take 
strong and vigorous stands in hopes of 
communicating to the outside world 
their intense feelings that some positive 
action be taken, that all the effort, the 
concern, the long hours, the discussions, 
the research, the enormous energy that 
was put into the conference would indeed 
be transformed into meaningful and con- 
crete actions on the part of the admin- 
istration and the outside public. There 
was something of the “sit up and listen 
to us* outside world*’ present in that 
final session. 

What Is it like to attend a White House 
Conference? Truly it's a memorable 
experience. Even some of the cynical 
and turned-off adults that I met were 
impressed by the seriousness and energy 




invested by the youth who were present. 
Also noteable was the extent to which 
many very knowledgeable and experi- 
enced adults were prepared to be con 
sultative and supportive of youth and 
their efforts* rather than to take a con- 
trolling and deciding role for themselves, 
I'm not sure, were I given the respon- 
sibility of managing a White House 
Conference, how I would go about it or 
what outcomes I could really expect 
from it, but I have the distinct feeling 
that all those who participated in that 
conference high in the Colorado moun- 
tains were deeply touched by it, and 
having been touched, were convinced of 
both the need and commitment to see 
the realization of some of those changes 
in life styles to which youth spoke so 
eloquently, 

Garry Walz 
Professor of Education 
Director of ERIC Counseling and Personnel 
Services Information Center 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

What Meaning for 
School Counselors? 

Mr. Peters is a member of the American 
School Counselors Association Govern - 
in St Hoard and Past President of the 
American School Counselors Association. 

It was almost comical throughout the 
conference how many delegates came 
alive, animated and verbal, when the 
press was present, A photographer would 
walk into a subcommittee meeting, and 
some would start waving arms and 
arguing over issues of the moment with 
such sudden vigor that it was mystify- 
ing, until you noticed the cameras 
clicking. And at the general sessions, 
with the blinding lights and the TV 
cameras* the front rows were filled 
early with the loudest supporters or 
the most rebellious, (Stereotype me too, 
if you want, I came early and sat in 
the front rows among them,) 

Obviously and apparently, many came 
to gain the limelight, and many were 
experienced and skillful in doing so — 
some for themselves, personally, it 
seemed, and some for the causes they 
were there to represent. Those present 
were no cross-sectional slice of America. 
The adults were top people in their 
fields. The young, who outnumbered 
them, were exceptional in their capa- 
cities for expression and in their leader- 
ship accomplishments. 

The ASCA President and the APGA 
President-elect, although not as brazen 
and bizarre in their machinations, were 
there in the Education Task Force with 
a strongly felt obligation to bring the 
importance of school counseling to the 
forefront and keep the implementing 
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relationship of counseling services to 
the other concerns of the delegates con- 
stantly before them. 

One of the recommendations consid- 
ered by the task force in the wee hours, 
one coming out of a subcommittee on 
student participation, reads as follows* 
School counselors should be made 
more readily available to all students 
The roles of these counselors should be 
defined at the local level with par- 
ticipation from the students to be 
served, the employers, and the coun- 
selors, The primary concern of coun- 
selors should be the worth and well- 
being of the students. Therefore, coun- 
selors should be free of clerical arid 
administrative duties and should direct 
their major attention to working di- 
rectly with and for students. 
Repeatedly, in other recommendations 
approved by the task force, a ratio of 
one counselor for every fifty students 
was called for. Job placement services 
for all students, including dropouts, were 
recommended. 

Just what meaning these and other 
recommendations can have for us and 
the young people we serve will depend 
greatly on follow up. The meaning of the 
Conference is in what went on before 
and what will go on afterwards— not 
just at the national level, hut at the local 
levels and even in the individual schools. 
In some states, before the national 
conference, school counselors and their 
supporters used the opportunity to put 
forward the needs of students for ad- 
ditional counseling services* In Ken- 
tucky, for example, the White House 
Conference Youth Council called for at 
least one counselor for each elementary 
school, one counselor for every sixty 
students in Grades 7 through 10, and 
one for every thirty in Grades 11 and 12, 
In some states, the supportive voices for 
counseling services were not raised at 
state conferences* 

Now, from the national conference, 
there are recommendations for profes- 
sional reference and political use. As to 
their impact, much depends on you and 
whether you put them to work. 

It is easy to belittle those who gesture 
for the cameras and to play down those 
who sit on the edge of their chairs 
waiting for each opening to promote 
their cause. But there may be lessons 
of a sort here. 

It is surely professional suicide not 
to publicize and utilize such supportive 
recommendations as those coming from 
the 1871 White House Conference on 
Youth. 

Donald Peters 
Counselor 

Will James Junior High School 
Billings, Montana 
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or were receiving. Students could name teachers 
and describe experiences they had about which they 
felt positive, but they presented them almost quiz- 
zically as if to say “How could this have happened. 
Why, in what has been an essentially uninspiring 
and unproductive experience, could something that 
was both pleasant and rewarding occur?” An inter- 
esting observation is that the students somehow 
saw the apparent lack of interest and involvement 
on the part of educational faculties as validations 
for their own views. Their thought was “ . . . if 
teachers are not really interested in the learning 
process, if they regard teaching solely as a job to 
be done, then certainly learning is not something to 
which we can look forward with interest or expec- 
tation, nor something from which we can derive 
satisfaction." 

5. These were students with a conscience and 
with concerns. They were ecologically sensitive, but 
they were probably more responsive to the needs 
and plights of fellow citizens than they were to the 
concerns about our nati • , al environment. When a 
minority group member spoke, he had the attention 
and most likely the support of the group. Whether 
it was a sense of guilt, or an acknowledgement of 
the logic and merit of the case presented by the 
minority group member is not clear, but clearly 
youth felt that the culturally different had received 
inhuman treatment, and they wanted something to 
be done about it now. 

6. Marshall McLuhan’s children were there! 
Everywhere there was evidence of experience and 
interest in media. In particular, they had a great 
interest in means of communication and expression 
other than through the printed page. Visual corn- 



such a strong affinity for the new media? Some of 
it probably was their feeling that words wouldn’t 
do justice to describe to someone how they felt or 
what their situation was. Perhaps, more subtly, 
words were suspect, deceiving. “You can prove 
anything with words!” Too often words have been 
used to manipulate and control. To many youth, 
there was more honesty and a greater openness in 
films and television. Whatever the motivations, Mc- 
Luhan’s children were clearly demonstrating their 
upbringing. 

7. The students at the conference had a nearly 
insatiable interest in rapping about all manner of 
issues, problems, and concerns. Their patience and 
capacity for enduring extended sessions clearly ex- 
ceeded that of one seasoned for it through years jf 
tedious and inconsequential faculty meetings. The 
important conference ethic was to have full and 
unlimited discussion of whatever it was that some- 
one wished to have discussed. Large groupings were 
preferred to small groupings and extended sessions 
to short sessions. There was, I think, a feeling that 
the greatest honesty in communication, the great- 
est opportunity for full expression of self occurred 
in free rap sessions as compared with smaller work 
groups. There was an obvious mistrust of organiza- 
tion and structure, too. As one youth put it to me, 
"... We never know what really goes on in the 
small groups, but when we have a plenary session, 
everybody is there to see and hear it like it is.” I 
sensed that, as a group, the youth were both more 
desiring of and more skilled in verbal than written 
expression. Somehow they seemed to say, “When I 
talk, I am really myself; when I'm writing, I’m 
somehow reflecting that which I have been told to 
do and be.” Perhaps that is what one young lady 
was trying to tell me when, after struggling at 
length to put into a written proposal form what she 
had so eloquently articulated previously in a spon- 
taneous speech, she commented to me, “You can 
see from what I’ve written that I’m a product of 
this screwed up educational system.” 

8. Youth have been described as aspiring to a 
world and a way of life that older and more cynical 
minds have rejected as impractical. That descrip- 
tion wouldn’t, I think, generally characterize the 
group that I observed and with whom I interacted. 
They were “realistic”, given in many instances to 
deciding questions on the “reality” of the situation, 
rather than what they believed to be truly desir- 
able. The lack of political idealism which Adelson 
discovered in his research on the political socializa- 
tion of adolescents and which was so surprising to 
him was not at variance with much of the student 
behavior at the conference. Their ideas were not 
far out, and, if what they espoused was new in their 
eyes, it (in most cases) existed elsewhere prior to 
their own self discovery. 



munieation was the name of the game for them. 



Cameras galore were evident everywhere. Why ^ q U nfortunately for us, they were not supportive 



9. The students were actively vocal in their sup- 
port of a form of counseling that was oriented 
toward dealing with the pressing concerns of stu- 
dents, while remaining free of any school control. 

of 
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counselors as they knew them. They clearly saw 
the need for, and the desirability of, a kind of de- 
velopmental counseling; but. to them, the present 
breed of counselor was inrobed in minutiae, un- 
available. and an arm of the administration. When 
some of the students learned of my interest in coun- 
seling they volunteered that while they w. pre- 
pared to like counselors, they were concern shout 

the lack of actual counseling being done. So con- 
cerned were they about needing counselors who had 
time to counsel that they passed resolutions calling 
for student-counselor ratios of 50 to 1. Clearly, this 
sample of students felt that counselors, if they were 
to be supported, needed to be persons who not only 
cared deeply about students, but who also assigned 
their highest priorities to interacting with students 
— not as agents of the school, but as free indi- 
viduals. 

10. A notable variable in how the student groups 
performed was the extent to which they sought and 
used adult input. Some of the students were quick 
to assert their independence and to store and re- 
trieve adults at random. Other groups, while not 
dependent upon adults, were consultative with them 
and viewed them as collaborators. It was most in- 
teresting to note the productivity and the quality of 
the output of the two groups. During the presenta- 
tion one youth who was enrolled in a non-collabora- 
tive type group glumly remarked to me, “It’s easy 
to tell the groups that worked with adults. Their 
proposals have a hell of a lot more to them. I 
agreed with his judgment. Youth perspective and 
outlook, coupled with adult experience and knowl- 
edge made a powerful combination that stood out 
in the presentations. 



Implications 



What can we say about the meaning to counselors 
of the White House Conferences on Children and 
Youth? Certainly a great deal. The recommenda- 
tions adopted by the conference and the effect they 
can have on counselors is a subject in itself. We 
will be able to give more attention to that when 
both of the final conference reports are distributed. 
For now, what may be most appropriate is to con- 
sider what can be learned from examining the 
youth who were at the Conferences and, by gen- 
eralizing from their attitudes and behaviors, search 
out the meanings that may be applicable to guid- 
ance and counseling across the country, 

1. One of the most direct implications to come 
out of the White House Conference was, I feel, the 
almost insatiable appetites that the youth had for 



group activities and the enormous variance present 
m their relative skills in group membership and 
leadership. Indubitably, for a large number of 
youth, many significant learnings will occur 
through the group mode. It seems to me, then, that 
it is extremely important in guidance that we pro- 
vide a variety of experiences for youth which will 
enable them to experience that kind of group activ- 
ity which has a particular appeal and meaning for 
f hem at a given stage of their development. Addj, 




iionally, with groups playing as important a role as 
they apparently do in the development of the young, 
it seems eminently desirable, even imperative, that 
we assist the young in developing those skills that 
will enable them to organize, lead, and he effective 
members of groups serving different purposes. In 
a real sense. I believe that we have a great de- 
livery gap here group activity has always been 
thought of as a major aspect of guidance, hut it is 
clear from information available to us from many 
sources that counselors, in general, are not provid- 
ing viable group experiences for students. 

2. Clearly one of the major learnings to come 
from the conference, as far as I was concerned, 
was the effectiveness of cross-generational collab- 
oration and consultation. Where adults defined their 
roles as consultants and specified the area' - where 
they could he of assistance, the youth came to 
profit directly from the adult input concerning the 
problems upon which they were focusing. Indirect- 
ly. there was gain by the young in learning how 
to use expert resources. Crucial to this cross- 
generational linkage was, I believe, the sensitivity 
and skill of the adults in communicating to the 
young how and when they could be contrihutive yet 
emphasizing in their communication that the deci- 
sion on adult consultation was to be determined by 
the young. Providing youth with the opportunity for 
making their own decisions concerning their use of 
adults clearly led to more effective use of adults 
than might have occurred had insecure adults 
sought to maneuver themselves into positions of 
power and influence. It seems evident that students 
will increasingly assume responsibility for develop 
mg and managing their learning experiences. The 
practice is already well established in many col- 
leges. It would seem of vital importance that coun- 
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selors serve as resource collaborators to student as 
students seek to gain more control over their educa- 
tion. By assisting them to acquire the necessary 
diagnostic and group skills for developing programs 
and experiences, counselors can contribute to both 
the quality of the educational experiences developed 
and the effectiveness of the working relationships 
between youth and adults. 

3. Earlier I discussed how I was impressed by 
the interest in and facility for the use of new media 
by the students at the conference. One of the adults 
reported that in his inner-city high school, three- 
fourths of the students had registered for a course 
in film making. When I viewed some of the prod- 
ucts produced by young people, I was intrigued by 
the idea of involving them in the creation of re- 
sources for their own use. In the areas of occupa- 
tional information and career planning, for exam- 
ple, student-produced films for student use would 
serve the purpose of having viable materials 
of greater student interest than commercially- 
produced films, and contributing to student learn- 
ing by having them search out information in spe- 
cific areas so they could “teach” others. Most ba- 
sically, I believe that if we are to be communica- 
tive with youth, we must adopt more of the spon- 
taneity and openness of the “underground” ap- 
proaches and be more involving of youth in the 
development of resources for their own use. 

4, The White House Conference was in many 
ways a window through which it was possible to see 
the world as the young did. Some of the views were 
fleeting and confused, others lasting and in bold re- 
lief. Perhaps that view which made the gn atest 
impression on me was the image of counselors that 
students carried about with them. To a large ex- 
tent, many of them were responding to counselors 
as basically uninvolved individuals, who didn’t 
seem to care that their functions were limited to 
insignificant paper work and minor administrative 
tasks. In the eyes of the students, the apparent 
“unchanging” attitude was clearly the most damag- 
ing, While it seemed conceivable to the students 
that counselors trained and geared to act as respon- 
sive individuals could function in non-responsive 
roles, it seemed inconceivable that they could ac- 
cept such roles and seemingly approve them. Inter- 
estingly, this result parallels the findings of Hoelt- 
zel ( Communique , October 1971) who noted that 
counselors appear to be accepting of whatever tasks 
are assigned to them. 

The important lesson here for counselors, as I 
understand it, is that if counselors are constrained 
by their position from doing those things which they 
identify as important, then it is important for them 
to feel that they are working towards those ends. 
Not only would such an approach help to make 
counselor priorities more visible but it could also 
lead to the enlistment of others in active efforts to 
redefine and restructure counselor activities along 
lines that are seen as more meaningful and neces- 
sary by their students. 

G.W. 




A Gut-Level Reaction 



Dr. Kelsey Is the farmer Director of the 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation's Office of Non-White Con- 
cerns. 

Delegates arrived at the White House 
Conference on Children with enthusiasm 
and awe. Enthusiasm was evident 
among delegates in conversations, the 
hustle and bustle shown in trying to 
get settled, and through the eagerness 
to get down to work according to the 
various sets of expectations which were 
brought by individuals. 

Awe was obviously present among 
delegates as they marvelled at the 
sights in Washington, the throngs of 
delegates, and the enormous displays. 
The delegates had engaging experiences 
as they located the sites of their forums 
and groups and as they became 
acquainted with the members of their 
individual groups. 

Once past the initial impact of the 
huge conference, an important factor 
was glaringly visible— the Conference 
had been structured so that outcomes 
would be predictable and controlled. By 
evening of the first full day (Monday) 
many delegates were aware of the 
aforementioned factor and requested a 
plenary session in order to discuss the 
structure of the conference and other 
common interests and concerns. The 
plenary session was denied. 

However, a Black caucus was held 
Monday evening. Several other indi- 
vidual caucuses met. Later, a coalition 
of caucuses was formed which brought 
to the surface several dynamics which 
served as constraints to some possible 
creative outcomes and attacked some 
of the endemic, systemic, and insidious 
causes, rather than symptoms which 
deter the health,, growth and develop- 
ment of children. The invidious proce- 
dures evident at the conference were: 

1. Delegates tended to be screened. It 
appeared that many of the persons 
who had led confrontations against 
hunger, racism, inadequate welfare, 
and the Vietnam War were visibly 
absent, 

2. Even though the Conference appeared 
to be aimed at long-range planning, 
the previously-prepared documents 
seemed to be geared primarily to the 
cure rather than to prevention. 

3. No plenary sessions were planned in 
order to bring ideas together and to 
focus projected activities on common 
goals. 

4. There appeared to be an inadequate 
plan for follow up. The impression 
was that the Conference was one big 
festive blow-out, though there were 
talents of all descriptions which could 
be used in an ongoing process of de- 
veloping direction for the improved 
welfare of children. 

4 ig 
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5. Finally, the political implications of 
the Conference appeared tu override 
the development of improved chil- 
dren's welfare. 

In spite of what might be viewed as a 
negative framework iiie Conference 
produced several positive outcomes: 

1. Delegates began to raise causal ques^ 
tions rather than symptomatic ones. 

2. Two plenary sessions were held in 
which some of the delegates causal 
concerns about the inadequate growth 
and development of children were 
raised. 

3. Delegates who made up various 
caucuses planned some limited follow- 
up, 

4. Many delegates became more aware 
of the resistance of the “political 
powers” to face up to real causes of 
deterents to the positive development 
of children, 1 



established, 

Richard Kelsey 
Assistant Professor of Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



From Where I Sat, I Saw 

The White House Conference on Children 

us: 

A bottle of champagne, aged over the 
years — golden, sparkling, effervescent 
— EXPLODING and showering the 
guests with wine and cork, 

A (5-ring circus with simultaneously 
performing trapeze artists, tight rope 
walkers, clowns, and bands. The lions 
broke loose, growled, and returned to 
their act. 

A county fair, everyone competing for 
prizes, with children under 14 winning 
all the blue ribbons. 

Yes, at the Conference, children were 
the ultimate winners of all of the rib- 




5, Some delegates who represented the 
“silent majority” became verbal and 
vocal about the undesirable welfare 
of our children, 

(5. Tile voting of the delegates produced 
produced a worthwhile order of priori- 
ties for action. 

Delegates left the White House Con- 
ference on Children tired, confused, and 
disillusioned. Few left with the optimism 
and hope for the future of children which 
had eagerly brought them there, Many 
left with questions as to the vorth- 
whileness of the Conference in terms of 
its positive impact on children. As time 
passes, however, delegates have become 
anxious to be a part of an action force 
to implement the order of priorities 



bons. The ribbons symbolized official 
Conference recommendations that were 
sometimes formulated through quiet dis- 
cussion and sometimes forged by heat- 
ing and hammering. However, all of the 
deliberation and activity was focused 
on improving the lives of children and 
their families. There can be no question 
of the sincerity of most delegates as they 
persevered in their various approaches 
to changing society to benefit children. 
The means differed: the goal was the 
same. 

Surely, the 3700 delegates were a mi- 
crocosm of the nation. Everybody was 
there — professionals from all disciplines, 
media specialists, politicians, business- 
men, housewives, minorities, and youth, 
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Each participated in one of the 24 
forums (subsumed under health, learn 
ing, families, communities, legal rights, 
and individuality), all concerned with 
matters of urgency for children. 

Each delegate must have experienced 
a different conference. Certainly, my 
view was unique. As staff coordinator of 
the five learning forums, I had worked 
for several months prior to the Com 
Terence with almost 100 people— mar- 
velous individuals— who, in their multi- 
disciplinary forums of 16 members each, 
struggled with ideas, tentative reports, 
and plans for a five-day meeting in 
which no papers would be read. This 
was a horrendous task, superbly ac- 
complished. 

Then — the Conference, and that is 
history chronicled by the Report to the 
President: White House Conference on 
Children,* 

In response to the delegates’ recom- 
mendations, the White House Conference 
is still alive in Washington, There is a 
small WHC Follow-Up staff within a 
new National Center for Child Advocacy 
in the Office of Child Development. We 
are currently putting out feelers, co- 
ordinating efforts, nudging, and feeding 
back— attempting tried and untried 
ways of encouraging creative action at 
national, state, and local levels toward 
implementation of Conference recom- 
mendations. 

Delegates told us loud and clear that 
change is mandatory. They told us that 
learning must be emphasized in pre- 
school years from birth; that it must 
be individualized and humanized in a 
society that is increasingly being fash- 
ioned by electronics and shrunken by 
instant communication, The Report in- 
forms us that the traditional emphasis 
on learning facts is now obsolescent in 
the wake of the knowledge explosion. 
This development has ushered in a new 
emphasis for children to learn how to 
learn — not only in schools, but in homes, 
and communities. 

As educators tool up for change, as 
they must, counselors— as behavioral 
specialists— will have to assume a new 
role; to assure that children every - 
where, of all ages, races and socio- 
economic status, are supported and 
guided in becoming competent, proud 
individuals who can move comfortably 
into the 21st century. Creative, human- 
istic concerns must, therefore, supplant 
counselors’ preoccupation with tests, 
grades, report cards, and counseling for 
college. Thus, the counselor will become 
his own instrument for guidance, 

* Available from the Superintendent of 

Documents, U.S. Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 ($4.75). 

Louise Eckerson 
Coordinator of Learning Forums 
White House Conference Follow-Up 
National Center for Child Advocacy 
Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
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Mini-topical analyses from the ERIC/CAPS information bank 



The Disadvantaged: 

Values, Attitudes, and Self Concept 

In focusing upon persons from backgrounds of 
“disadvantagedness,” attention is often directed to 
educational and vocational aspirations, self concept 
and school expectations. Those persons under cur- 
rent review are students from disadvantaged hack- 
grounds in both urban and rural settings. Persons 
who are out of school are also included as being 
disadvantaged. 

There are a number of widespread assumptions 
about the disadvantaged rural youth that are er- 
roneous. Some of these are: (1) rural youth have 
low-level achievement aspirations; (3) aspirations 
and expectations of disadvantaged rural youth in- 
fluence actual status attainment; (4) that aspira- 
tions of disadvantaged rural youth become more 
realistic with time. An important conclusion reached 
on the status projections of rural youth is that they 
are projecting, for the most part, a middle class 
urban life style. Most disadvantaged rural youth de- 
sire and expect a college education, white collar 
jobs and high prestige (Kuvlesky). 

The self concept of disadvantaged children is 
probably much higher than many have been led to 
believe. Disadvantaged and advantaged in an urban 
school system, including both elementary and sec- 
ondary students, had higher self concepts than ad- 
vantaged children, but disadvantaged high school 
students were not as high in self concept as disad- 
vantaged children at the elementary level. 

It has been found that disadvantaged students see 
themselves as they believe others see them: teach- 
ers actually see them less positively than they see 
themselves. Teachers tend to think more highly of 
advantaged students. Another interesting observa- 
tion is that disadvantaged elementary school chil- 
dren measure higher in self concept than those in 
high school. The obvious question is raised: What 
happens, and why, with the passage of time? Per- 
haps studies pertaining to locus of control may shed 
some light on the question. For example, some 
studies of disadvantaged job trainees have found 
them to be more external in their orientation sug- 
gesting feelings of personal insufficiency and inabil- 
ity to change the external environment which they 
believe exerts primary control over what happens 
to them. 

Black and white students appear to have similar 
attitudes regarding school expectations. In compar- 
: ng school expectations of white and black primary 
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students, from disadvantaged areas, they have sim- 
ilar values regarding school subjects (Howard). 

Although rural disadvantaged are reported to 
have high educational-vocational aspirations, satis- 
factory realization of their ambitions will be largely 
influenced by the environmental resource structure. 
Thus, if opportunity does net exist for the testing of 
aspirations in relation to abilities, counselors are 
likely to continue to view counselees as having un- 
realistic goals and expectations. 

If significant others have a marked influence on 
individual perception of self concept, it would seem 
important that programming be developed for teach- 
ers, counselors, parents, and others that fosters with- 
in them attitudes and behaviors not likely to be 
damaging to the development of positive self concept 
with students and counselees. 
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Counseling Techniques 

Counseling techniques have been and continue to 
be a focus of great interest in the profession. Coun- 
selors and personnel workers continue to use and 
develop a wide range of procedures and practices 
for use with their clients. Some are old and time- 
tested, some are new and innovative, and some in- 
troduce a “new wrinkle" into a previously adopted 
practice. Fortunately many of these techniques are 
presented either in written material or as a speech 
and so keep the profession abreast of “what's up.” 
Among the techniques which have been receiving 
increased attention, as far as the document base 
indicates, are the following: (1) art counseling and 
the use of projective drawing techniques in coun- 
seling; (2) verbal conditioning and modeling; (3) 
interpersonal process recall; (4) tutorial ap- 
proaches; (5) parent counseling; (6) use of con- 
tracts; and (7) “telephone” counseling. 

Art counseling may provide a new approach in 
counseling for improved self-concepts. Findings in- 
dicate that students who received art counseling 
showed a greater change in self-concept than con- 
trols who received what might he considered an 
ideal counseling program. However, in another 
study a projective drawing technique failed to func- 
tion as a viable verbal stimulus in a counseling in- 
terview. 

Tutorial approaches were also used to change 
the self-concepts of students. In this case the sub- 
jects were underachievers who also exhibited ad- 
justment problems. Of the three subject groups the 
group which received counseling and also func- 
tioned as elementary school tutors showed a greater 
change in self-concept and grade point average. 

Parent counseling involves helping parents to be- 
come effective change agents in their homes. Find- 
ings from several studies indicate positive results, 
e.g., a parent counseling program yielded improved 
grade point averages for underachievers. 

Another approach that has been tried with under- 
achievers is the use of contracts. The “contract” 
programs described usually function in accord with 
another technique such as group procedures. In all 
cases, however, students make a written commit- 
ment regarding grades and/or behavior. Results 
of several studies are positive and in some cases an 
improvement in self-concept as a result of contract 
fulfillment has also been noted. 

Counseling via telephone is an outreach technique 
which has grown in popularity and acceptance. 
Many colleges, universities, and service and volun- 
teer organizations are instituting “hot-line” serv- 
ices which provide counseling and referrals. It has 
been difficult to assess the effectiveness of these 
services and most studies have reported only on 
user characteristics and areas of concern. 

It seems apparent that increased needs will cre- 
ate the impetus necessary to further innovation and 
refinement in the area of counseling techniques. 
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Occupational Behaviors, Programs, and 
Systems 

With the enormous amount of research in the 
area of stude t vocational characteristics, one 
might comfortably feel that any vocational program 
currently operational in the schools must be good. 
Unfortunately this is far from so, and some hard 
looks at the situation are in order. It seems appar- 
ent that as far as many students are concerned, 
the high school guidance counselor might as well 
not exist for all the help he is to them in their oc- 
cupational planning (Ficou and Hernandez, Brink- 
man). In fact, parents, teachers and relatives (in 
that order) are of more influence as occupational 
contacts for high school students than are counsel- 
ors, although rural students see counselors as more 
helpful than do urban adolescents. This is probably 
because not only do rural youngsters see fewer 
counselors than do urban youngsters, making their 
visits more important, but the counselors they do 
see are generally former teachers who follow par- 
ents as primary contacts of aspirational influence. 

Aspiration as a major factor in occupational 
planning cuts across ethnic, class, racial, and com- 
munity lines, and is high for all groups below com- 
pletion of high school, particularly for Blacks 
(Gurry and others). A difference in findings is re- 
ported in this area, however, with Kuvlesky and 
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